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RUSSIA AND THE CZAR* 


Russian society—that is to say, aristocratic society— 
on the surface resembles the society of other European 
countries, but on the whole it differs from it. It has 
twocentres—St Petersburg and Moscow. In St Peters- 
burg it is the court, or rather Nicholas himself, who 
fashions society according to his desires. It bears 
entirely the official stamp; preponderance is given to 
the officers, and to the high officials of the state. Dance, 
feasts, music, and the ballet, occupy the attention; 
politics and science are excluded from fashionable life. 
Times have changed since the epoch of Catherine, 
who liked to be praised by Voltaire and the French 
Encyclopedists as a protectress of literature; they 
differ also from the epoch of Alexander, who delighted 
in the mystical dreams and sentimental philanthropy of 
Madame Krudener. Both sovereigns allowed to science 
some liberty ; and Dershavin the poet, and Karamsin 
the historian, could, with the full approbation of the 
court, publish such compositions as now might be 
visited by banishment to the Caucasus. It is true, 
towards the end of their reign, both Catherine and 
Alexander became more cautious, and drew the fetters 
of censorship tighter; yet their reign, as compared 
with that of Nicholas, was a reign of liberty. In the 
eyes of the present czar, science and literature are too 
dangerous tools for despotism—a two-edged sword, 
which he does not like to wield, though he often 
becomes furious that the attacks on Russia cannot be 
met by the official Russian authors in a readable shape. 
Jealous of his power, he hates and fears any of his 
subjects whose name becomes known without the 
previous permission of his government. The fame of 
his generals throws an additional splendour on the 
ezar, who has selected them for the command of his 
armies. He can unmake them, by putting them into 
some obscure corner of his empire. But an author 
may become popular without the emperor’s leave; and 
though he sends him to Siberia, as he did with Bestu- 
sheff, or to the Caucasus, as happened to Lérmontoff, 
their thoughts cannot be banished, their exile does but 
enhance the excitement of the public, and the desire to 
read their productions. The czar, with all his un- 
limited power, cannot create talents, nor can he destroy 
their results. Still, Nicholas attempts to put down the 
spirit of independent Russian authors, by withholding 
from literature the imperial approbation; it is not 
fashionable in St Petersburg to become an author. 


* This article, which cannot fail to be read with much interest 
at the present moment, has been contributed by a foreigner of 
historic celebrity.—Ep. 


Nicholas is surrounded by mediocrity; by generals 
whose greatest ambition is to be severe disciplinarians ; 
by pliant German functionaries from the Baltic pro- 
vinces ; by servile conservative Russians, enemies of all 
progress; himself cold, obstinate, distrustful, without 
compassion, without elevation of soul, as mediocre as 
the persons around him. 

In the time of Alexander, during the war with 
France, when so many Germans and French entered 
the Russian service, from hatred of Napoleon, and in 
the hope of finding in Russia the lever for raising 
European liberty and independence from under French 
oppression, the army was surrounded by a halo of uni- 
versal respect, as the refuge of European liberty. The 
officers were the soul of Russian aristocratic society ; 
they represented not only the gallantry, but likewise 
all that was tiberal in the empire. But from the time 
of the accession of Nicholas to the throne, and of the 
military conspiracy of 1826, the army has been purged 
of all the elements of independence. The czar gives a 
marked preference to the officers over the civilians ; 
but he has introduced a coarse tone into the army— 
drilling seemed to be its only aim. Under Alexander, 
the troops were machines; but the officers felt them- 
selves patriots, and were proud to be the most enlight- 
ened and progressive part of society. Now, they have 
become lifeless machines, servile ministers of the czar, 
without any sentiment of their own dignity. During 
a reign of twenty-seven years, the jealousy of Nicholas 
has, in St Petersburg, killed every feeling of independ- 
ence: his government officials are his clerks, his officers 
of the army his drill-sergeants. 

Moscow presents in every respect a different picture. 
Functionarism could not get ascendency in the society 
of the old heart of the empire. The dress-coat pre- 
vails here over the regimentals; still the civilian 
government-officer is only exceptionally admitted to 
society. Moscow is the seat of the old aristocracy of 
the empire, and society here consists principally of 
independent rich landowners, who do not covet govern- 
ment offices, but occupy themselves with the adminis- 
tration of their estates, and with science and literature, 
without requiring anything from the czar, save to be 
left alone. It is entirely the reverse of the nobility of 
St Petersburg, which is attached to the court and to 
public service, devoured by servile ambition, expecting 
all from government only, and living upon it. Not to 
demand anything, to remain independent, and avoid 
public office, is in despotic countries a sign of oppo- 
sition; and the czar is angry with those idlers who 
spend their winter in Moscow, and remain for the 
remainder of the year on their estates, reading all that 
is published in Western Europe. To possess a library, 
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belongs now to the necessities of the Russian country 
gentleman; and to have a secret cabinet filled with 
prohibited books, is the pitch of fashion. 

Thus St Petersburg and Moscow are the two oppo- 
site poles of Russian society, representing the Court 
and the Opposition; yet in such a despotic country 
as Russia, the personal tastes and inclinations of the 
monarch have so great an influence, that even the 
life of Moscow is in a great degree controlled by his 
supreme will. The rich Moscovite prince may dare to 
despise government offices, after he has in his youth 
served for a few years in the army or in the bureaux, 
one or other of which is necessary to maintain his 
nobility ; he may live far from the court, retired upon 
his estates, enjoying in secret the forbidden books 
he gets by the smuggler; yet he cannot but be 
sometimes reminded, that he lives under the sway of 
the despotic czar, who does not forget those silent 
opponents of his authority. Not that he would 
banish them; such punishment is reserved for those 
who talk of politics, not for those who look apathe- 
tically on the doings of government; but he sends 
them word, that he expects them to do something for 
the progress of the country; to build a cotton-mill, 
and to employ their serfs in manufactories ; or to raise 
wine on the hills of the Crimea, and on the banks of 
the Don; or to have mines in the Ural worked. The 
czar does not expect that they should make money by 
such speculations; on the contrary, he is well aware 
that the mill and the vineyard will remain heavy 
incumbrances on the income of the persons to whose 
patriotism he has appealed, and that the gold dug out 
in the Ural may perhaps cost twenty-five shillings the 
sovereign. But the glory of the country is to be raised 
in such ways; and the Manchester manufacturer, who 
finds one wing of the baronial castle turned into a 
workshop, is delighted to see the mighty aristocracy of 
Russia paying tribute to industry. And, in fact, it is 
a tribute which the aristocracy residing around Moscow 
willingly pays to the whim of the czar, in order to be 
allowed to remain undisturbed. However, the immense 
power of the czar, which changes the aspect of society 
in every new reign, has largely affected the mind of 
the Russian. Peter I. gave the first coat of varnish 
to the original barbarism of Russian aristocracy ; he 
drilled them into soldiers, shipwrights, sailors, courtiers, 
and chamberlains. They had to accept German and 
French manners, but he did not educate them. Glut- 
tony and luxury of every kind remained the inherent 
vices of the people. Under his successors—nearly all 
of them females, for most of the males soon died the 
natural death of czars—the scandalous conduct of the 
court demoralised society, though German and French 
forms were in turn adopted, and rigorously enforced. 
Russia was again, under Catherine II., ruled by an 
imperial mind; like Peter, she aimed continually at 
the aggrandisement of the empire. She was in corre- 
spondence with Voltaire, and protected science and 
literature; she gave the second and more brilliant 
varnish to Russian society, which, by her licentious 
example, was encouraged in debauchery. The mad- 
ness of her son Paul, more fit for a drill-sergeant than 
for an emperor, again aroused the original rudeness of 
the Russians. But soon after his death, his successor, 
Alexander, did all he could to assimilate his aristocracy 
to the western civilised nations. In opposition to 
Napoleonic France, Russia became liberal; and the 


French and German emigrants instructed the Russians 
in good-manners and the elegances of life. Still, all 
their efforts acted only upon the surface. Napoleon 
knew it, and remarked, therefore, justly: ‘Grattez le 
Russe, et vous verrez le Tartare.’ Western civilisa- 
tion is in Russia only the varnish of the original 
savage. Yet Alexander’s mystical and _half-liberal 
turn of mind had, in his long reign, a smoothing 
influence on the character of the Russian aristocracy, 
which, during the wars with Napoleon, had seen more 
of Europe in fifteen years than before in a century. 
Foreign literature proved to be fertilising; it roused 
the native energies, and a national literature began to 
develop itself. At this time Russians began to read 
Russian books, and no longer only French and German; 
they began to wean themselves from foreign influences; 
they dared to think for themselves; they grew warm 
in their sympathy for struggling Greece. A crisis was 
impending, when Alexander died. The spirit of the 
higher classes and of the army was in a state of fer- 
mentation; but the outbreak of December 26, 1825, 
which was to destroy the omnipotence of the czar, was 
quenched by the energy and personal courage of Czar 
Nicholas. The conspirators and rioters were shot down 
with grape, and the tottering imperial throne was 
founded more firmly in the midst of a pool of blood; 
the flower of Russian aristocracy, the most generous 
hearts in the army, were executed, or sent to the mines 
of Siberia. The aspect of society suddenly changed ; 
the French doctrinaire liberalism, and the visionary 
German mysticism of the time of Alexander, had to 
disappear: Nicholas is a matter-of-fact man, and 
despises speculation. Generous aspirations became 
dangerous ; materialism, pedantry, discipline, were the 
watchwords for the new reign. Czar Nicholas trans- 
forms the organisation of government into barracks 
and offices. He fears the influence of Western ideas, 
and throws difficulties into the easy intercommunica- 
tion with foreign countries: to get a passport is 
now become a favour, whilst, formerly, travelling in 
Europe was encouraged; nor are foreigners any longer 
admitted into the empire, unless they are merchants, 
or above all suspicion. But, on the other side, he 
endeavours to arouse a national exclusive spirit, which 
may in future isolate Russia, and keep it back from 
the ways of Western Europe: the ladies at court 
must wear the Russian costume ; moreover, the Russian 
language, which since Peter I. has been excluded from 
society, becomes again fashionable by command of the 
ezar. Peter I. worked for years to make the Russians 
Europeans, and his successors followed his example for 
a whole century ; Nicholas now works to separate them 
from the West, and once more to arouse their nation- 
ality. He has succeeded, perhaps, beyond his expecta- 
tion: the original Russian nature has been roused ; and 
the present crisis is but the necessary consequence of 
the revival of narrow-minded bigotry and savage 
combativeness. Russia has been put in opposition to 
Europe ; Russia is ‘holy,’ and Europe is wicked. A 
few epigrams of Lérmontoff describe this reaction and 
its consequences very strikingly : 

No traitor to my native land, 

Nor of my sires unworthy am I; 

In that, unlike to you, to limp 

On home-made crutches, ‘likes me not. 


For that I blush their deeds to see, 
Nor music hear in clanking chains, | 


Nor glittering arms think beautiful ; 
No patriot am I, they say ! 


] 

| 


I, venturesome, commenced with feet to walk, 


he Two foreigners only, both of them having had 


the opportunity of seeing Nicholas at his court — 
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; Since not of the ancient mould I am, general than his imperial master and friend, and for 
1 Since backward I decline to go, several years he remained in disgrace. It was only 
I (in their view) ill understand when Schamyl’s mountaineers had repeatedly defeated 

My country, and disparage it. the Russian army, that the czar remembered Woron- 
} zoff, and intrusted the civil and military command of 
. Haply they’re right; the devil appreciates it ; Transcaucasia to the accomplished prince. I have 
For here, who go but backwards, most advance, this anecdote from one of the Austrian officers, 
who were present at the camp of Woznosensk; and 
With eyes God blessed me, and with feet; but when in 


God gave to me a tongue; but I began 


Custine, the Frenchman, and Henningsen, the English- 
To speak, and had to rue. How strange a land! 

} The wise ‘man, here, only to be a fool man—give us a description of his character and of his 

) measures. 

| 


wants Custine says: ‘It is easy to see that the emperor 
Lérmontoff had sufficient reason for his epigrams. | cannot forget who he is, nor the constant attention of 
When the untimely death of the great poet Pushkin | which he is the object; i] pose incessamment (he attitu- 
by the pistol of Dantés d’Heeckeren, suddenly aroused | dinises unceasingly), from whence results that he is 
the poetical genius of the young man—who up to that | never natural, even when he is sincere. His features 
time had lived a life of pleasure in St Petersburg, and | have three distinct expressions, not one of which is that 
his indignation dictated to him some beautiful stanzas | of simple benevolence. The most habitual seems to me 
addressed to the czar, claiming justice and revenge— | that of constant severity. Another expression, though 
, he in three days had become a celebrated and reputed | more rare, better befits that fine countenance—it is 
; man. His stanzas were spread, in manuscript, all | that of solemnity. The third is politeness; and into 
. over the capital; they had, indeed, reached the czar; | this glide a few shades of graciousness, which temper 


but in the same hour, the imperial order reached the | the cold astonishment caused by the other two. But 
young poet, which banished him to the Caucasus, on | notwithstanding this graciousness, there is one thing 
account of his boldness and sudden popularity. The | that destroys the moral influence of the man; it is, 


; ezar does not allow any one to censure his conduct, | that each of these physiognomies, which arbitrarily 
} even in the form of loyalty, or of hope for the future. | replace each other on his face, is taken up or cast 
; His person is sacred; and, like the idols of old, not | aside completely, without leaving any trace of the 


: to be approached but behind a cloud of incense. | preceding to modify the expression of the new. It is 
r Nicholas is, in this respect, just as exacting as|a change of scene with upraised curtain, which no 
. his father was, who, when the French ambassador | transition prepares us for. It appears a mask taken 
1 mentioned a Russian scholar, calling him eminent | off and put on at pleasure. Do not misunderstand 


in science, Czar Paul seemed offended, and replied, | the sense I here attach to the word mask; I use 
that in Russia no man is eminent unless the emperor | it according to its etymology. In Greek, hypocrite 


allows it. means actor — the hypocrite was the man who 
: The jealousy of Nicholas is not less striking; not | masked himself to perform a part. I mean, that the 
; even his favourites can dare to express the slightest | emperor is always mindful of his part, and plays it 
, doubt of his infallibility. Prince Woronzoff, whom | like a great actor.’ 


; the czar honoured with personal friendship, had to} Henningsen says of his character: ‘The Emperor 
experience the disgrace of his master, in consequence | Nicholas has not the brutal instincts of the Czar 
of a curious incident at the camp at Woznosensk. An | Peter I., any more than his talents; he has not the 
army of 60,000 men was assembled there, and the | disordered passions of Catherine, his grandmother, 
sham-fights had, indeed, the dimensions of actual war. | any more than her brilliant intellect and her innate 
, The czar, who believes himself to be a first-rate | liberality; he has not the fitful ferocity of Paul, 
, strategist and a great general, made all the plans for | his murdered sire, any more than his enthusiastic 
the general action, which was to close the performances. | generosity ; neither has he the irresolute, impressible 
} He took the command of half the army, and gave the | nature of Alexander, his brother and predecessor, nor 
j other half to Prince Woronzoff, so as to represent the | Alexander’s benevolence of intention. 
1 enemy. The battle had begun in the morning; and| ‘The Emperor Nicholas, who nervously shudders at 
after a series of most skilful mancuvres, the czar was | the physical danger in which he sees a private soldier 
to out-general the enemy on all the points, and in the | placed, is probably not innately cruel; but absolute 
evening to capture Woznosensk, supposed to be the | and irresponsible power, the self-deification to which 
centre and stronghold of the enemy. All the exercises | his auto-veneration has led, acting on a limited intel- |} 
\ were executed in the most masterly way, according to | lect and selfish heart, have made him think himself || 
the plan of the czar; but on the paper he had forgotten | the irate Jupiter Tonans, whose wrath should be as 
one brigade of the adverse army, which at the end of | terrible as his interests and glory should be sacred 
| the action was neither defeated nor cut off; and Prince | from competition with those of humanity. When they 
: Woronzoff, therefore, as a good strategist, retired with | are so, he passes over them ruthlessly and remorse- 
} it to Woznosensk, which, according to the czar’s opinion, | lessly, without even apparently the consciousness of 
) was not defended. When, therefore, in the evening, | evil-doing. 
Nicholas, at the head of his staff, galloped triumphantly | ‘The influence of wealth, of family, of customs, and 
into the city, to receive the submission of the enemy, | of privileges, affords no longer any shelter. Prudent 
he saw himself suddenly surrounded by a force which | as he is in disposition, being aware that he possesses 
he did not expect, and Prince Woronzoff approached | a power unparalleled, he uses it in a manner unprece- 
him with the words: ‘Your majesty is my prisoner.’ | dented. Not only does he hourly trample on both his 
Nicholas smiled, and handed his sword to the prince, | great vanquished enemies—the nobility of his empire 
who, not accepting it, delivered his own sword to his | and the Polish nation; not only has he uprooted whole 
master. But instead of making a compliment to the | races, and succeeded in extirpating the religious creed 
prince for his clever generalship, the czar, on the same | of millions; but he seems now bent both on destroying 
evening, sent orders to Prince Woronzoff to take care | the nationality and religious faith of the whole of 
of his health, and to visit the spas of Germany. He | Poland, even, if required, by transplanting its popula- 
was banished, in this form, for having been a better | tion to Asia. Political violence and cruelties, * % 
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mere extirpation of races or of creeds, would be 
nothing, however, to the condition to which his sub- 
jects are reduced—comparatively nothing—because 
races are doomed, according to the law of nature, to 
perish, and creeds flourish and wither, and being 
immaterial, spring again from their ashes. But the 
dull, monotonous, hopeless, all-pervading oppression to 
which his subjects are reduced, producing the same 
moral effect on the human mind as the slough of his 
northern bogs on the human frame sinking into it, 
blinding the eye, silencing the tongue, and paralysing 
the agglutinated limbs, is infinitely more terrible— 
doubly terrible—because it is a destiny the sufferers 
must not only endure, but propagate by foreign con- 
quest, and by the natural reproduction and increase of 
population.’ 


A DAY WITH THE BACHELORS. 


Ir is a delightful morning, in the latter half of the 
August of this present year, and I, in school-boy 
phraseology, have got a holiday—one whole day’s 
remission from the stifling atmosphere and busy tur- 
moil of London. Windsor is my destination. The 
last time I stood on the lofty round tower of its noble 
castle, and gazed on the varied panorama, extending 
miles around on every side, I sadly regretted that 
its principal features were unknown to me even by 
name. To-day, all that shall be remedied, as I intend 
to carry a map of the surrounding country. Still, 
that will not occupy all the day; so from Windsor I 
may roam to the renowned beeches of Burnham, or seek 
the ivy-mantled tower of Stoke Pogis, the ‘ Country 
Churchyard’ of Gray’s deathless Elegy. But, as Burns 
says: 


The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 


so it happened with my holiday plans. Instead of 
acquiring a knowledge of the localities around Windsor, 
the day was passed in witnessing some not altogether 
unremarkable proceedings which took place within 
that town. 

Windsor is decidedly a borough of the old school. If 
it were not brushed up a little, by having its castle as a 
royal residence and a show-place, it would more nearly 
resemble a town of the period of Queen Anne than that 
of Victoria. Not that I should say as Swift did in the 
reign of Anne: ‘ Windsor is a delicious situation, but 
the town is scoundrel.’ No; I merely mean, that long 
after habits and customs have become obsolete in other 
places, they find a last asylum in Windsor. There, I 
verily believe, the last flowing periwig was curled; I 
know it was the ultimate refuge of the pigtail. A few 
pairs of Hessian boots still linger in its streets; and 
a few blue coats, with high collars and brass buttons, 
accompanied by leather inexpressibles and top-boots, 
still saunter in the Long Walk. Those brave and 
venerable warriors, the ‘ Poor Knights,’ generally 
indulge in little eccentricities of costume which aid 
the antiquated appearance of the streets; and the 
portly beadles, resplendent in gold lace and cocked- 
hats, fairly throw the stalwart forms of Her Majesty’s 
footmen, though bedecked in their state-liveries, into 
the darkest shadow. But above all, Windsor is 
noted for its Bachelors, who, though undistinguish- 
able by any particular eccentricity of dress, save and 
except the wearing of rosettes of blue ribbon in their 
button-holes on certain occasions, are, nevertheless, 


more in the rear than in the vaward of the age 
in which they exist— the often-quoted nineteenth 
century. 

Let me, however, return to my holiday. After a 
smart walk over Hungerford Bridge, I arrive at the 
Waterloo Station, and am immediately ensconced in a 
railway carriage. The door is banged, the bell rings, 
the guard whistles, the engine snorts, and the train 
starts, carrying me, Asmodeus-like, over the house- 
tops, and among the fetid and reeking chimneys of 
those defiers of sanitary legislators—the bone-boilers of 
Lambeth. Onwards it rushes through the rich alluvial 
market-gardens of Surrey; then shooting over the 
Thames, at Richmond, I find myself among the fertile 
grain-fields of Middlesex, now ripe and ready for the 
sickle of the reaper. Still on, without stop or stay, 
and I pass by the marshy common of Staines. Anon, 
I am close to the ‘ whitsters ’ of Datchet Mead, the very 
place where fat Jack Falstaff was ‘slighted into the 
river ;’ and where, as he tells us, he ‘ had been drowned, 
but that the shore was shelvy and shallow,’ as it is to 
this day: a few seconds more, and I am in thé station 
at Windsor. 

On emerging from the carriage, I observe with sur- 
prise the extraordinary length of the train, a circum- 
stance I have not previously perceived, and I also 
notice the great crowd of passengers, of a class decidedly 
more numerous than select. The boisterous mirth, and 
evidently expectant excitement of the crowd, as they 
roughly but good-humouredly elbow their way from 
the platform, stimulates my curiosity. So, addressing 
one of the railway porters in the vernacular idiom, I 
inquire if there be anything up to-day. 

‘Anything up to-day,’ he replies, reiterating my 
words with an air of angry contempt at my ignorance ; 
‘I should think there was. Why, this is the day of 
the revel.’ 

*The revel!’ I mechanically uttered ; ‘ what revel ?’ 

‘Why, the Bachelors’ Revel. What else ?’ 

* What Bachelors, pray ?’ 

‘Why, did you never hear on the Bachelors of 
Windsor, as has a revel once a year on their own 
ground, the Bachelors’ Acre, all according to charter? 
If they didn’t hold the revel, they would lose their 
charter, they would, as the Maids of Windsor did ; they 
had an acre, they had—the Maids’ Acre it was called— 
but lost it through ’em all gitting married in one year. 
Bless you, people come from all parts to see the 
Bachelors’ Revel. You just go and see it, and you'll 
say you never saw sich a sight in your life afore; and 
you can see it all free, gracious, for nothing.’ 

The cry of ‘ porter’ calls my informant away just as 
he is condescending to become communicative; but he 
has said enough to excite my interest. A revel, a 
charter, bachelors, maids—all give me an eager wish to 
learn more of the matter. Besides, the word revel has 
something attractive in itself alone. I remember when 
at school, the dictionary taught me that a revel was a 
‘noisy feast;’ but on the other hand, I have seen 
Madame Vestris play the character of Pandora, in 
a piece styled Olympic Revels, in which, with the 
exception that Esculapius recommended cold punch to 
Jupiter as a specific for the colic, there were no signs 
of feasting whatever. I have ‘sat at good men’s 
feasts’ as well as the exiled duke in As You Like It; 
and, indeed, for that matter, I have sat at the feasts of 
those who were no better than they should have been. 
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I have sipped that curious and fiery mixture of 
melted butter, burnt whisky, and roasted caraway-seeds, 
termed scaltheen, at a wake in Ireland; and I have 
hob-a-nobbed het pint with the first-foot, on a New- 
year’s morn, in Scotland. I have been at a South 
Carolina barbacue, a Massachusetts’ chowder-party, an 

English bean-feast, and a Scottish way-goose; yet I 
never in all my life assisted, as our French allies 
would say, at a revel. Such being my cogitations, it 
may readily be supposed that my original intention is 
abandoned. The map which I have been studying in 
the carriage is speedily folded up, and ignominiously 
returned to the pocket from whence it came; and 
following the crowd, that, like a river, streams in one 
direction, I make the best of my way towards the revel. 

About half-way up the High Street of Windsor, the 
stream of the crowd divides into two parts—one going 
straight onwards, the other turning down a side-street. 
With the latter division I also turn down the side- 
street, and speedily find myself in the narrowest 
passage I have ever threaded. Though there is barely 
room for one, I am constantly met by persons coming 
from a contrary direction, some of them carrying huge 
dishes of baked beef, greasy potatoes, and greasier 
pudding, hot from the baker’s oven. The passage is 
not only narrow but long, with high walls on each 
side. The confined space, heat, and unsavoury exha- 
lations, impart a sensation unlike anything I have 
ever previously experienced, save a dreadful fit of the 
nightmare I once had after reading Davy’s graphic 
account of the great earthquake at Lisbon. At last, 
emerging from this narrowest of ways, I find myself 
in the Bachelors’ Acre. 

The ‘ Acre,’ as it is curtly termed by the denizens of 
Windsor, is a level and somewhat pear-shaped plain, 
containing rather more than two of the measures of 
ground from which it takes its name, and situated in 
a hollow some twenty or thirty feet in depth. It is 
surrounded by high sloping banks, on the top of which 
are broad terrace-walks. Whether it be the natural 
form of the ground, or the hollow were excavated by 
the hand of man, is now unknown; but no place could 
be more favourable for a large number of persons wit- 


nessing whatever might take place in the level plain | placard 


below. It may have been, as antiquaries say, a Roman 
amphitheatre, when the legions of that nation kept 
watch and ward on the strong eminence above. King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table—if there 
ever were such persons—may have held their jousts 
and tournaments on this very spot. At anyrate, it 
was the tilt-yard of the castle during the sway of the 
Plantagenets, Tudors, and the first two Stuarts. A 
Scottish gentleman I accidentally met with on the 
ground, informs me that it bears a very great resem- 
blance to the ancient tilt-yard of Stirling Castle; while 
he outrages the feelings of a Cockney bystander by 
adding, that the view of the links of Forth from 
the northern stronghold far exceeds in beauty the 
windings of the Thames as seen from the tower of 
St George. 

It appears that after the period of tilt and tourna- 
ment had passed away, the townsmen of Windsor, for 
nearly a couple of centuries, used the Acre for their 
own less chivalrous, but fully as barbarous recreations. 
They thus acquired a prescriptive right to the ground ; 
and about the commencement of the present century, 
when the Windsor Forest Enclosure Act was passed, 
the commissioners for carrying it into effect awarded 
the Acre to the use of the ‘commonalty’ of Windsor 
for their amusements, vesting the property of the 
soil in the corporation. The Bachelors are now the 


representatives of the commonalty. It is to their dis- 
interested exertions that, once a year, on the day of the 
revel, Windsor is inundated by a mob of idle visitors, 
and the inhabitants are treated to exceedingly unedify- 
ing spectacles. Disapprobation, emanating from a very 
high quarter, has been expressed at these proceedings ; 
but the Bachelors still hold their revel, having adopted 
the following motto, which is boldly emblazoned on 
their many and gorgeous banners :—‘ The Bachelors of 
Windsor will revere their Queen, and preserve their 
Rights.’ I may add, that the story about the Maids’ 
Acre is merely a local myth. 

Standing on the terraced-walk, I observe that the 
end of the Acre next to the narrow passage is occupied 
with booths, shows, stalls—in short, all the parapher- 
nalia of an English pleasure fair. The other end, 
towards the castle, is kept clear for the rural games 
patronised by the Bachelors. As the games at present 
going forward are merely some very diminutive chim- 
ney-sweepers attempting to climb three lofty and well- 
greased scaffold poles, I plunge down the bank, and 
enter the fair. The shows are nearly all of a warlike 
east. Turks and Russians alternating with Russians 
and Turks, with several ‘Theatres of War,’ constitute the 
majority. There are a few sea and land monsters, and 
no less than six hideous pictorial and histrionic exhi- 
bitions, founded on the most horrible series of murders 
that for many years has harrowed the feelings of all 
reflective persons. Yet these six shows, in spite of 
the terribly disgusting representations of the awful 
scene exhibited outside, are the most crowded and the 
most attractive in the fair. The subject, however, has 
a local interest. The wretched murderess had lived 
at Windsor, and held a station of trust in the castle; 
the crime was perpetrated only a few miles distant, in 
an adjoining county ; consequently, the showmen, who 
well know how to cater for the uneducated curiosity 
of the people, are reaping a rich harvest by their specu- 
lation. Uneducated, did I say? Well, it may be so; 
but while ladies of rank and fashion attend murder- 
trials at the Old Bailey, and the most attractive part 
of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition is the Chamber of 
Horrors, ‘ the three R’s—reading, riting, and rithmetic’ 
—as Sir William Curtis used to say, are not the sum- 
total of education after all. 

On the raised platform of another booth, struts a 
stout negro, stripped to the waist, his hands enveloped 
in boxing-gloves. A badly written and worse spelled 
above his head, announces him to be the 
‘unkonkerd Congo,’ details his many battles, and 
eulogises his general proficiency in ‘the noble hart of 
self-defence.’ Congo himself announces in a loud voice, 
that he is just going to set-to with Porky Clark inside, 
and Tequests the bystanders to ‘ be in time—gentlemen, 
be in time.’ The ‘gentlemen,’ however, exhibit but 
little interest in the matter, till the negro jeers—chaffs, 
I believe, is the proper word—a smock-frocked, simple, 
and bemused-in-beer-looking countryman in the crowd. 
The latter resents the ‘imperence’ of Congo; asserts, 
with a drunken hiccup, that he is as good a man as he 
is; and invites him down to a trial on the turf. Congo 
declines, but requests the ‘ yokel’ to mount the _plat- 
form, and be ‘ polished off, so that his mother would not 
know him. The pot-valiant yokel moves forward to 
the steps leading to the platform. Some humane 
individuals in the crowd endeavour to dissuade him 
from so rash a proceeding, while others urge him to ‘go 
in and win.’ He clumsily mounts the platform, puts 
on the gloves in a most awkward manner, and places 
himself in a most inartistic attitude, to the great 
amusement of the crowd, who, amidst uproarious 
laughter, confidently predict his fate in a curious chro- 
nological paradox—namely, that he will be smashed 
into the middle of next week in less than no time. To 
their surprise, however, the countryman succeeds in 
flooring Congo. The black jumps up in a towering 
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ion, declares he was never so served in his life 
Eire, acknowledges the yokel to be a ‘rum customer,’ 
but will fight him in the interior of the booth for one 
sovereign. After considerable fumbling in the recesses 
of his smock-frock, the grinning countryman produces 
a stocking; and after more fumbling, from the depths 
of the stocking he produces a sovereign, or at least 
something like one. The money is deposited in the 
hands of a man with a broken nose and deeply scarred 
face, who announces himself to be the ‘master of 
ceremonies,’ and the combatants retire into the inte- 
rior of the booth. The bait has taken. There is no 
necessity now for requesting ‘ gentlemen’ to be in time. 
The interest of the crowd has been awakened, and they 
energetically rush to pay their pence to witness the 
result, little thinking that the pseudo-countryman is a 
confederate, and that the same shallow artifice will, 
with different disguises, be re-enacted a dozen times 
during the day. 

Leaving the fair department of the revel, I now 
proceed towards the ‘rural games,’ as they are styled 
in the printed programme of the sports, issued by the 
Bachelors. While seeking a ‘coigne of vantage,’ from 
whence I may see whatever is to be seen, I am informed 
that I can, for the sum of one shilling, be admitted into 
the Bachelors’ private enclosure, where I can have a 
seat in front of their own tent, and surrounded by their 
rustling banners. I close with this offer; and in a few 
seconds am among the élite of the ribbon-bedecked 
Bachelors, and a large number of well-looking, well- 
dressed ladies. Glancing round me, I cannot help 
thinking that the Bachelors have displayed a more 
correct taste in the selection of ladies to be their guests, 
than in the selection of games for the amusement of 
the ladies. 

Close to the enclosure, the most discordant music 
is discoursed by a brass band, on an orchestra, 
from the centre of which I perceive something rising 
like a stone pillar. I inquire of a Bachelor what it 
may be; I am politely informed that it is an obelisk, 
erected by the Bacheiors to commemorate the Jubilee 
—the completion of the fiftieth year of the reign of 
George III. And that there is an inscription on it, 
recording the condescension of Queen Charlotte and 
the royal princesses, who on that occasion visited the 
Bachelors ‘in this their Acre,’ witnessed the old English 
games, and partook of the old English fare provided 
for the populace. 

A stage, on which a man is busy strewing saw-dust, 
next awakens my curiosity, and I am informed it is 
for the ‘ backsword play,’ and that the combatants will 
immediately commence to contend for prizes. ‘ Back- 
sword!’ I exclaim. ‘Why that is what Pepys saw at 
the bear-garden, when “a shoemaker was so cut in 
both wrists that he could not fight any longer ;” are 
we still in the seventeenth century ?’ Our informant, 
however, knows nothing about Mr Pepys, and cares 
less about centuries. call it single-stick, he 
intimates, but the Bachelors always term it backsword, 
as I may see by the handbills; but there were the men 
mounting the stage, and no doubt there would be good 
sport. As he speaks, a Bachelor and ‘a master of the 
ceremonies’ ascend the stage, and are immediately 
followed by two combatants, divested of their coats and 
hats. The latter immediately proceed to select their 
weapons—long formidable cudgels, the handles guarded 
by basket-hilts of leather. Having chosen their weapons, 
a band of strong linen is supplied to each, which 
they tie in a loop round their left thighs, so that when 
the upper part of the loop is held in the left hand, 
about breast high, the upper and lower part of the left 
arm with the elbow protects the left side of the head. 
The right side, face, and crown of the head, are protected 
by the stick when in the position of guard. He who 
first draws blood from any part of his antagonist’s head 
or face—anywhere, in short, above the lower jaw— 


gains the victory. The head being completely protected 
in the position of guard, the great aim of each player is 
to get his antagonist out of position, by striking at the 
side or arm, and then at the head; or, on the other 
hand, waiting till the adversary attacks, and then 
striking at his head before he can get back to guard. 
The two men on the stage appear to be very unequally 
matched. One is tall, stout, and apparently about 
forty years of age; the other is short, slight, but 
wiry, and I am told is upwards of seventy. Having 
shaken hands, they assume the most constrained and 
ungraceful attitudes, and the contest commences. Not- 
withstanding the constrained positions of the men, their 
tied-up left arms giving them the appearance of half- 
trussed fowls, the blows are dealt with astonishing 
force and quickness, and parried with equal dexterity. 
At the close of a sharp rally, the old man receives a 
spent blow on the mouth, and his antagonist cries 
‘Blood!’ No blood, however, appearing on the tightly 
compressed lips, the master of the ceremonies takes a 
clean white handkerchief, which he first exhibits to the 
crowd, and then applies to the old man’s mouth. The 
handkerchief is again shewn to the crowd, and no 
blood-stain appearing on it, the combat proceeds. A 
few more blows are struck and parried, and then the 
old man catches his antagonist on the temple, and 
blood follows the blow as quickly as if the stick had 
been a lancet. The crowd give vent to a yell of 
applause, and then the old man spits out a mouthful 
of blood, the effects of the blow he had previously 
received. As his adversary shewed blood /irst, the old 
man is the victor. When this last proof of his cunning 
and endurance is seen by the mob, he is rewarded by a 
hurricane of cheers; so, taking advantage of his 
popularity, he immediately commences to beg coppers 
from the bystanders. I have seen enough of back- 
sword, for a time at least; I now turn my attention 
to the other rural games. 

A ring is cleared among the crowd, and a number of 
men blindfolded, and armed with wagoners’ whips, are 
led forward, and placed round a hole, in which a ball is 
deposited. Each man has to turn round three times, 
and then endeavour to whip the ball out of the hole. As 
may be supposed, the blindfolded men whip each other, 
to the great delight of the bystanders, who, however, 
when a random blow comes their way, do not seem so 
amused after all. The game continues till a chance 
blow, knocking the ball out of the hole, wins the prize 
for the lucky striker. 

Then there are wrestling; blindfolded men running 
races with wheel-barrows; and other amusements of a 
similarly interesting nature ; but the great attraction, 
again, is the backsword play. The conquerors in the 
first bouts have now to play off against each other. 
The old man’s head is soon broken, and he comes 
bleeding and begging among the crowd, a hideous 
realisation of ‘raw head and bloody bones.’ Then a 
gipsy, and a person known as the Champion, take up 
the cudgels, and fiercely go to work. The Champion 
is about sixty years of age, and to my surprise decently 
attired—all the other backsword-men having a very 
tramp-like appearance, not one of them being so well 
dressed as an agricultural labourer when in Sunday 
clothes. The gipsy is a powerful man about thirty, 
the youngest of the players. In skill and quickness 
he is inferior to his opponent, but makes up for those 
qualities by his indomitable endurance. Unable to hit 
his adversary on the head, the Champion strikes him on 
the side and right arm. The blows, to use a hackneyed 
phrase, are terrific; the thud of them is heard above 
the gongs and drums of the fair. If a police constable 
were to see a drover strike a bullock with such force, 
he would immediately collar the culprit, and walk him 
off to the next station-house, there to await a hearing 
before the magistrate. The gipsy attempts to retort on 
the Champion’s head, but the latter is too quick for him. 
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An hour passes without any decisive result. The right 
sleeve of the gipsy’s shirt is cut into ribbons, and the 
arm exhibits a bleeding mass of wales and cuts. 

Another hour passes, and still the heads of the gipsy 
and the Champion are intact. There is another bout 
to be played—such play !—for the grand prize; and as 
the day is closing, there will not be time for it, so the 
Bachelors interfere, and the matter is compromised. 
The prize is three pounds. The gipsy consents to 
waive further proceedings for twenty-five shillings, 
but is not to be considered vanquished. This is agreed 
to; such hard-earned money I never witnessed. The 
Champion, exhausted by his long contest with the 
gipsy, is soon beaten by his next opponent, and to my 
great gratification, the sword-play is concluded. 

The revel is to terminate with fireworks. While 
waiting for the pyrotechnic display, I am accosted in a 
friendly manner by an old Bachelor, who asks me 
how I liked the rural games. We enter into conver- 
sation. He informs me that the revel is nothing to 
what used to take place on the Acre: in his young 
days there was sport—‘ that there was.’ A bull-bait 
once a fortnight, and a prize-fight every week! The 
Windsor men were noted bruisers. Old Andrews, the 
sweep, beat the best man in the South Staffordshire 
militia; and Young Andrews, his son, beat the best 
man in the North Staffordshire militia, when those 
regiments were quartered in Windsor, in the old war- 
time, when George the Third was king. Then a match 
was made between Old Andrews and Young Andrews, 
and they ‘fit’ on the Acre, when Old Andrews was 
beaten. But he said, on leaving the ground, that no 
other man in Windsor but his son could beat him, 
‘Which was a great thing for the old man to say ; was 
it not, sir?’ I intimate that it was, and then am told 
that it was not a ball that was whipped by wagoners 
in the olden time, but a living cock, which, in my 
informant’s opinion, was a much more interesting 
whipping-stock. This opinion, however, is flatly 
repudiated by some younger Bachelors, who are within 
earshot. They tell the old gentleman that whipping 
cocks, baiting-bulls, and prize-fighting are brutal, 
cruel, and illegal, and I am not sorry to hear them say 
so. I then make bold to inquire, how it was that I 
saw no young men playing at the backsword ; and the 
old Bachelor, with a sarcastic look at his juniors, replies 
that the young men have no pluck now-a-days. I 
remark, if the young men do not learn backsword, the 
game will naturally soon become extinct, and I am 
told that it is dying out fast. I mentally conclude that 
the sooner it were dead and buried the better. 

The fireworks are good. There is also an attempt 
made to get up a dance by torch-light on the Acre, but 
it fails through the brass band being out of all time 
and tune; and I hear it insinuated that their music 
sounds of the beer, beery. They manage, however, to 
play ‘God Save the Queen,’ and the vast crowd quietly 
disperses. 

Without expressing any very decided opinion, whether 
the Bachelors might or might not have provided more 
intellectual amusements for the ‘commonalty,’ I feel 
bound to affirm that, during the whole day, I did not 
see one intoxicated person, nor the slightest approach 
to quarrelling among the numerous assemblage. A 
people so well conducted decidedly deserve, and con- 
sequently the majority of them at least could appre- 
ciate, a more rational and superior class of amusements. 
Might I hint to the Bachelors, that it is their duty to 
lead the popular taste upwards—not to follow it down- 
wards; with an earnest hope that the revel of 1855 
will exhibit a step in the upward direction. The reader 
may probably think that I might have better spent my 
seldom recurring holiday. Perhaps I might. But as 
the improvement of the people is the great social prob- 
lem of the age, any information respecting their man- 
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ners, customs, and habits—however rude, commonplace, 


or homely they may be—must be of paramount im- 
portance to all well-wishers of mankind. In too many 
instances, the words of the old dramatist are too true: 


*Tis ever; what ’s within our ken, 
Owl-like, we blink at, and direct our search 
To furthest Inde, in quest of novelties ; 
Whilst here, at home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle into view, 
Of interest wonderful. 


THE PAPER DIFFICULTY. 


Ovr readers can hardly be ignorant of the fact, that 
the materials for English paper are becoming some- 
what scarce. Not many weeks ago, the proprietors 
of a leading London journal offered a prize or pre- 
mium of L.1000, to any one who could discover a new 
material for paper. Certain conditions were attached, 
relating to the continuous and abundant supply of the 
material, the capability of converting it into fine pulp, 
the power of bleaching it, and the price at which it 
could be sold. We are not aware that, up to the 
present time, the premium has been claimed. 

It is not to be wondered at that men should seek for 
new materials for paper. Rags are limited in quantity, 
and flax is expensive if grown professedly for paper- 
making purposes; and hence an inquiry would naturally 
arise, whether any cheap substitute could be found. 
We seem to be busy on this subject just now, but men 
were quite as busy in the last century. We have now 
before us a remarkable exemplar of this activity. It is 
in the form of a book, descriptive of the manufacture 
of paper from various vegetable substances; and the 
leaves of the book are made of the very paper so 
described. The author and maker of the book was 
Jacob Christian Schiiffer, a pastor at Ratisbon. The 
book is a little volume of about sixty leaves, all formed 
of different substances: the bark of the willow, the 
beech, the aspen, the hawthorn, the linden, and the 
mulberry ; the down of the catkins of the black poplar, 
the silky down of the asclepias, the tendrils of the vine, 
the stalks of nettle, mugwort, dyers-weed ; leaves, 
bark, liber, stalks, reeds, straws, moss, lichens, wood- 
shavings, saw-dust, potatoes, fir-cones—nothing came 
amiss to Schiffer; he made paper from all of them. 
He was almost paper mad; and people were wont to 
bring all kinds of odd substances to him, with a query 
as to whether he could convert them into paper. These 
specimens of paper, made about eighty years ago, are 
certainly the homeliest of the homely—queer in colour, 
and queer in texture. Soon afterwards, a French 
marquis, unknown to fame in other respects, printed 
a small volume of his own poems on paper derived 
from some of these unusual sources ; but, so far as we 
can judge, the poems and the paper seem to be about 
equal in quality. 

That fibrous vegetable substances can be beaten into 
a pulp, and then made into paper,‘has been abundantly 
proved. At this present time, there are various kinds 
of straw-paper manufactured ; and not very long ago, 
a highly sanguine announcement was made of a new 
process for converting deal-shavings into paper. We 
may be allowed to say, that these attempts, up to the 
present time, have never exactly met the requirements 
of paper-consumers. Either the paper is too weak, or 
too brittle, or too spongy, or too rough, or too badly 
coloured, or too scanty in quantity, or too high in 
price ; there is something wrong in each or all of them. 

The rags employed in paper-making are mostly 
linen, prepared from flax; but cotton rags, from calico, 
also assist in making up the supply. Flax being the 
stronger fibre of the two, linen rags make stronger 
paper than cotton rags. The sweepings of cotton- 
mills also contribute towards the supply. As to the 
veritable linen rags themselves, we import some from 
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abroad—our own shirt-wearers do not yield sufficient 
for the wants of our paper-makers. The rag-merchants 
buy from Germany, Hungary, Italy, Sicily, and other 
continental countries—from any and every where, 
indeed, where rag-export is permitted ; for it is worthy 
of remark, as a proof of the importance attached to 
this subject, that many foreign governments prohibit 
the export of this material. Italy and Sicily are 
linen-wearing but not book-making countries; and 
this is to a great extent the case in Hun ‘and 
South Germany; hence those countries have rags to 
sell, and have no particular objection to sell them. There 
are some rags, however, obtained from more northern 
parts of Europe. Here the rag-dealers are furnished 
with a peculiar sort of exponent of social advance- 
ment: they always know English rags from foreign by 
being in a cleaner state; and German from Italian, by 
being cleaner. The English housewife will mend and 
mend her boy’s pinafore, or her husband’s shirt, as 
long as it will hold decently together; but whether 
sound or dilapidated, she washes it well and oft, and 
it reaches the rag-bag in a cleaner state than the 
cast-off garments of most other countries. Five or 
six thousand tons of foreign rags are imported yearly 
by or for our paper-makers, in addition to that which 
reaches the shops of the ‘marine store’ dealers in all 
our large towns. About twenty guineas a ton is a 
sort of average price given for foreign rags—a guinea 
or so per hundredweight. The rags come over in bags 
containing 400 or 500 pounds each. But there are two 
or three points of serious importance here. Foreign 
countries require so much more paper-making materials 
than formerly, and America puts forth such an insa- 
tiable demand, that the foreign rags at the disposal of 
England are actually less than they were in amount 
twenty years ago. And this, too, at a time when our 
paper-making is so largely increasing. From present 
indications, it appears probable that British paper- 
making in 1854 will not fall far short of 200,000,000 


8. 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the supply of rags 
must depend upon the quantity of worn-out garments. 
A garment, so long as it is worth anything in wear, 
must certainly be worth more than 2d. or 3d. per 
pound—its value when regarded as linen rag; its 
flaxen career as a shirt or a pinafore must have been 
finished ere its career as a rag begins. There is a 
curious metamorphosis observable in the history of 
these vegetable fibres. It has been remarked, as being 
within the bounds of possibility—almost of probability 
—that the papier-maché ornament of a man’s room 
may once have been a book which he had read, and 
that this book may once have been a shirt which he 
had worn. However, passing over this fanciful hypo- 
thesis, we come to this practical question: ‘If flax be 
plentiful, and worn-out linen garments be scarce, why 
not use flax itself as a material for paper?’ Just 
because price affects it; a pound of dressed flax sells 
for very much more than a pound of linen rags; and 
a pound of clean cotton sells for much more than a 
pound of dirty fragmentary sweepings from a cotton 
mill; hence, although the flax and the good cotton are 
more abundant than the rags and the sweepings, their 
price is such as would revolutionise the paper trade 
if they were adopted. Unless this question of price be 
borne in mind, the real nature of the paper difficulty 
cannot be well understood. : 

A few weeks ago, a correspondent of the Builder, in 
allusion to the reward of L.1000 offered for the discovery 
of a new paper-making material, asked: ‘Might I sug- 
gest that if a similar reward was offered to our che- 
mists or manufacturers for a plan to reduce paper again 
to its primitive pulp, and then to discharge from it the 
printer’s ink, the same end would be obtained? In the 
present day, there are tons of paper stained with pro- 
ductions of an ephemeral nature—returns to parliament, 


to wit—which might do duty over and over again, with 
no loss to the public; on the contrary, there are few 
persons, even with a moderate supply of printed mate- 
rial, who would not be happy to contribute to the 
paper-bleacher, saving both binding and shelf-room.’ 
This communication brought up a correspondent to the 
Atheneum a week or two afterwards. He stated that, 
having had his attention brought to the subject, it had 
struck him that the removal of the ink from printed 
paper might be effected with ease by a very simple 
chemical process. He therefore put his theory to 
the test of experiment, and met with a satisfactory 
result. He enclosed to the editor a specimen of an 
octavo leaf, which had been printed on both sides; 
he had subjected it to a particular process, whereby 
it had been reduced to the state of a clean pulp; but 
not having at command any efficient apparatus for 
pressing and finishing, the newly-prepared leaf of 
paper presented a certain coarseness and roughness of 
appearance. The editor confined himself simply to a 
statement of the fact, that the leaf of paper enclosed 
was certainly free from ink. This communication, in 
its turn, called forth another from a correspondent, 
who gave his name, and who had visions of patent- 
property in his mind. He stated that, ever since 
the announcement of the increasing scarcity of paper, 
he had directed his attention experimentally to the 
matter, and had succeeded in devising a beautiful, 
inexpensive, and effective method of utilising waste 
paper. Having brought his process to a satisfactory 
point, he lodged a specification, and applied for letters- 
patent in July last. In the verbose and formal language 
of the Patent-office, his invention is ‘for a method of 
treating all kinds of papers whereon any printing, &c., 
has been printed or impressed, so that the same may be 
completely removed, discharged, or obliterated, from 
the paper; and so that it may be either re-used in 
sheets, or be reconverted and worked up again into its 
primitive pulp by the ordinary methods, and be again 
manufactured into and used as paper.’ 

Thus much, then, for the projects for re-employing 
old printed paper. They are, it will be perceived, in 
the same condition as many other projects—not yet 
openly described, but kept private until the inventors 
ascertain whether they can obtain any profitable results 
from them.* 

While individual inventors have been thus engaged, 
the government has not been altogether idle in the 
matter. In the early part of the present year, the 
Treasury drew the attention of the Board of Trade to 
the scarcity of the materials for paper. It was urged 
that the supply of rags had lessened and the price 
increased, and that it was incumbent to inquire whether 
any other material could be substituted. To aid in 
this inquiry, it was suggested that the Foreign Office 
should transmit circulars to all British consuls abroad, 
requesting them to collect such information as might 
be within their reach, bearing on this point. ‘The 
secretary to the Treasury said: ‘In doing this, it 
would have to be borne in mind, that the great essen- 
tial of such an article must be its cheapness, to cover 
the high freights now prevailing, and which, it may be 
anticipated, will prevail for some time. As regards the 
nature of the article, my lords are informed, that with 
the exception of jute, canvas, and gunney - bagging, 
every description of vegetable fibre is now capable of 
being bleached, and is available for fine paper. Reeds 
and rushes, the inner bark of many trees, and several 
kinds of vegetable fibre in warm or tropical climates, 
are substances likely to be of service, especially where 


* Has it never occurred to any of the experimentalists, to try to 
ascertain the process by which the Russian police authorities clear 
foreign newspapers of their objectionable articles? A process 
employed in such a manner must needs be inexpensive, and 
might therefore be expected to prove available for the object 
in view.—Ep, 
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they could be imported as dunnage among the cargo, 
or in compressed bales; but quantity and steadiness of 
supply are essential. As regards price, my lords 
understand that if the article could be laid down so as 
to cost from 2d. to 24d. per pound, without reckoning 
the cost of preparation, it would be sufficiently low to 
answer the purpose in view.’ 

To this communication, a reply was sent some time 
afterwards by Dr Lyon Playfair, on the part of the 
Board of Trade. Dr Playfair mentioned many curious 
facts in connection with the scarcity of paper-making 
material. The strikes and lock-outs at Preston and 
elsewhere had been found to affect the supply, by 
lessening the quantity of cotton worked up at the 
mills, and consequently lessening the amount of waste 
resulting from the working. Another fact is, that the 
railway companies use now so much cotton-waste in 
oiling and wiping their machinery, that this again 
lessens the quantity available for the paper-maker. A 
third point is, that the Americans, having no paper- 
duty or stamp-duty to pay, can afford to give more for 
rags than our own paper-makers can; and they buy 
rags in London and Liverpool for the American mar- 
ket, thereby further lessening our store. Dr Playfair 
points out that the cause of failure in most other 
attempts to provide paper-making material, has usually 
been one of these three—that the expense of prepar- 
ing the fibre is too great; that the loss of weight in 
preparing is too great; or that the material cannot 
be well bleached. He further states that, having con- 
sulted with the chief paper-manufacturers, he finds 
that any new fibrous material must, to be serviceable, 
be obtainable at a lower price than that named by the 
Treasury—not exceeding one penny or three-halfpence 
per pound. 

It is not improbable that British consuls are at this 
time collecting information in foreign countries respect- 
ing fibrous materials available for paper, and that we 
shall learn more on the matter by and by. 

About Easter last, Dr Forbes Royle read before the 
Society of Arts a valuable paper on the fibrous sub- 
stances of India. He entered into a minute exami- 
nation of the various plants of this kind: where they 
grow; to what extent they are abundant; from what 
port they might be shipped ; at what price they could 
be obtained; to what purposes they are already a 
plied; to what other purposes they might probably be 
applicable. From the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, it appears that naturalists have 
had their attention strongly directed to this subject 
for some time past. There has been even talk of a 
company for making paper from West India plants. 

The inventors are looking out sharply for new pro- 
cesses, to be rendered available as soon as the botanists 
and naturalists have done their part of the work. We 
meet with sanguine descriptions on all sides of us. 
The Long Island Vindicator describes a recent inven- 
tion for utilising a plant which grows abundantly in 
poor lands, and which can be brought into the state of 
pulp for one-sixth of a cent per pound; while another 
invention can make this pulp into paper at four cents 
per pound. Then there is the invention by M. Vivien, 
of Paris, whereby the leaves of ordinary trees are 
gathered, compressed into cakes, steeped in limewater 
or alkaline solution, washed clean, ground to pulp, and 
made into paper. Then, again, there is MM. Hart- 
mann and Schlesinger’s wood-pulp process, which is, to 
say the least of it, curious and interesting. A tree is 
cut into blocks or logs; each block is pressed heavily 
against a grindstone ; the grindstone is made to rotate 
two hundred times per minute ; and the wood, wetted 
and ground at once, is rubbed off in the state of a very 
fine pulp. This wood-pulp, mixed with rag-pulp in 
ratios varying from 10 to 90 per cent., produces paper 
of various kinds. ‘The goodness of the paper, and 
the price at which it can be sold, will of course 


determine the fate of this as well as other new projects 
in paper-making. 

The reader will now be in a position to know some- 
thing concerning the nature and extent of the Paper 
Difficulty, and to welcome any improvements bearing 
on the subject. 


MARETIMO. 


CHAPTER V. 

WALTER FINDS HIMSELF IN A LAND OF INTRIGUE. 
A.tHoucn the weather continued fine and the wind 
fair, night had long closed in when the bark in which 
Walter had sailed from the island of Maretimo, after 
passing between the narrow strait that divides Levanzo 
from Favignana, came in sight of the lights of Trapani, 
extending, as it were, in irregular festoons along the 
sea-beach. During the voyage, our Englishman had not 
attempted to have much conversation with the crew, 
except on indifferent subjects, for he was repressed by 
the fear of causing some change in Paolo’s condition, 
if he allowed the great interest he felt in him to appear. 
The captain of the boat, however, acting as steersman, 
talked very freely of the whole affair. He seemed 
desirous of provoking Walter to express an opinion; 
affected to disregard the Neapolitan authorities; and 
contrived to leave the impression that he was a spy. 
The more confidential he became, the more reserved 
was Walter; so that at last he relapsed into sullen 
silence, in mortification at having been seen through 
or misunderstood. 

Under other circumstances, his appearance would 
probably have inspired confidence. He was a burly 
good-humoured-looking fellow, with a red woollen cap 
stuck jauntily on one side of his head, a bright eye, and 
acheerful voice. His men seemed at once to admire and 
respect him; for although they called him familiarly 
Giacomo, they obeyed his orders as implicitly as if he 
had been admiral of those seas. Walter was not very 
learned in the Sicilian jargon, but he thought they 


P- | spoke a good deal of him in a half-compassionate, 


half-contemptuous tone. 

Just before they ran under the shadow of the mole 
of Trapani, Giacomo, who had remained silent for an 
hour or so, made a last attempt to provoke Walter to 
some confidence. Leaning towards him, and looking 
in his face by the light of the lamp which swung from 
the mast, and cast a bright semicircle on the after-part 
of the boat, he said in a very marked manner: ‘I am 
a true Sicilian, and love true Sicilians. Does the 
English gentleman feel sympathy with the humble or 
with the proud ?’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ inquired Walter, adopting the 
southern custom of replying to one question by 
another. 

‘ Because,’ said Giacomo tartly, ‘ we shall presently 
be within earshot of the police. Did you not speak to 
the Prisoner on the island?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘What did he say ?’ 

Walter could not make up his mind to give a direct 
reply, yet he was anxious to know the reason of this 
persevering inquiry. He might perhaps have come to 
some understanding with Giacomo, but suddenly the 
wind was taken out of their sail as they entered the 
port, and a small boat ran alongside. Two or three 
men at once leaped on board, and it required very little 
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ee to understand that they ae. to the 
rt-po 

pic ng went further in, now rowing, now ate poles, 
now pushing against the broad sides of the fishing- 
smacks that encumbered the port. The town was 
already wrapped in silence. There was no sound to 
greet them, save the dashing of the waves among the 
pillars of the mole or jetty, the occasional barking of a 
dog on the beach, and the bustle on board some vessel 
getting ready to clear out. A bright moon shone through 
the forest of masts and cordage, and checkered the 
surface of the waters with streaks and spots of light. 
Above the black outline of the houses rose numerous 
steeples and church-towers. Such was the impression 
that remained on Walter’s mind of his night-arrival at 
Trapani. 

A brief business-like conversation took place between 
Giacomo and the police on the subject of this stranger 
—on whose face several times the glare of a lantern 
was cast. They did not like his appearance at all— 
although a passport, in the form of a letter from the 
commandant of Maretimo, which they perused huddling 
their heads together, accurately stated his circum- 
stances and nationality. ‘ Evidently,’ thought Walter, 
‘there is no chance of deluding these fellows. Wo be 
to the fugitive who should hope to escape their vigi- 
lance! Iam sure they are counting the very hairs on 
my head.’ 

Near the landing-place, at the base of the jetty, was 
a small square guard-house, into which Walter, sur- 
rounded by several men armed with swords and 
carbines—all endeavouring to look terrible and far- 
sighted enough to see through a stone-wall—was led 
into the presence of a thin, pale-faced, gentlemanly- 
looking person in plain clothes, evidently the superin- 
tendent of the night-police. He was at once interrogated 
with great courtesy, and requested to give an account 
of himself. As he did so, all his statements were com- 
pared with those on the paper, and, luckily, there 
seemed no discrepancy sufficient to authorise his deten- 
tion. The superintendent congratulated him on his 
escape, said some civil things about the English—‘a 
great nation, though heretical’a remark that was 
changed into pleasantry by a smile, and the offer of 
a pinch of snuff; and concluded by inquiring, in his 
official capacity this time, ‘at what hotel his excellency 
would lodge?’ The guards upon this began to recom- 
mend very strongly the Gran’ Bretagna; but Walter 
cut them short by saying, that as he had very little 
money, he wished to start at once for Palermo. Im- 
possible! Why? There were no mules to be got at 
that hour of the night—especially, no doubt, by a man 
who admitted having little or no money. 

Walter, however, had his mind full of one idea. On 
the thirtieth night from that, he had an appointment 
with Paolo di Falco at the extreme north-western point 
of the island of Maretimo; and if he had been compelled 
to stay at Trapani, would have spent the hours pacing 
up and down like a lion in a cage. An older and less 
enthusiastic man would have reflected, that as he could 
not pass a whole month in motion without closing his 
eyelids, he might as well yield to circumstances, and 
rest there. But the impulse had been too recently 
imparted. He would have considered it high treason 


against friendship to suffer any difficulties to arrest q 


him on the threshold of his expedition; and accord- 
ingly expressed so much anxiety to be gone, that the 


superintendent’s suspicions were aroused, and he was 
again subjected to a searching cross-examination. 

Presently a patrol came in, and having announced 
that all was quiet in the port and the streets adjoining 
—only one sailor having stabbed his messmate—there 
not being the slightest trace of a political conspiracy— 
the chief hearing what was going on, said that he could 
no doubt put the English gentleman in the way of 
starting for Palermo at once. Walter felt an emotion 
of gratitude towards the speaker, which he had scarcely 
prudence enough to suppress. What did he recom- 
mend? Why, Monsignore the Abbate Frascatori was 
going to depart in an hour from the palace of the bishop, 
and if politely asked, would, no doubt, order one of his 
servants to dismount, and ‘ride and tie’ with another. 
‘It will not be much cheaper—rather otherwise,’ said 
Walter’s informant ; ‘ for you will have to make presents 
to all the servants ; but as you are in a hurry ’—— 

‘I will give whatever I am asked,’ exclaimed Walter 
in a princely tone; the consequence of which was, that 
as soon as the guards were out of sight of the superin- 
tendent, they surrounded him, and begged in so bland 
a manner, that they left him with but a single piece of 
gold to pursue his journey. He knew, however, that he 
should get what he wanted at Palermo, and hastened 
to follow the soldier who was detached as a guide. 

In crossing the Marina, they met a man, whom 
Walter, by the moonlight, recognised to be Giacomo, 
the skipper of the bark in which he had come from 
Maretimo. 

*Good-night, Signor Inglese,’ said he in a taunting 
tone ; ‘good-night. Go and prosper. He will always 
do so who receives benefits, and returns not even a 
kind wish.’ 

Walter turned rapidly towards him, to ask what he 
meant; but Giacomo glided down a flight of steps 
leading to the water, and was soon seen pulling away 
in a little skiff near the port. His words suggested 
the idea that he was probably interested in Paolo’s fate. 
They sounded, at anyrate, like a reproach. Walter 
regretted that he had not been more communicative ; 
and determined, if occasion offered, not to consider 
himself bound by his promise to the commandant. 

‘ Sir,’ cried his guide, who had gone some way ahead, 
‘if you dally looking at the waters, the abbate will be 
off before we arrive.’ 

They entered a long street, with lamps swinging here 
and there; unnecessary at that hour, for the moon 
shone so brightly, that the facades of the houses on 
either side, with their lofty portals and long casements, 
could be distinctly seen. The town of Trapani is not 
extensive ; but Walter’s impatience made him imagine 
that this street was interminable. It led straight toa 
smail square, on one side of which was the bishop’s 
palace. The gateway was open, and brightly lighted; 
and there was a group of men and mules in front, 
evidently about to start on their journey. 

The guide ran forward, and explaingd the whole 
business in a few words, before Walter could come up. 
He therefore heard only the answer to his application. 
It was given in a peevish tone of voice: 

‘When people travel in Sicily, they usually make 
a preparations beforehand. I don’t keep mules for 


‘Reverend sir,’ began Walter, thinking it necessary 
to be very polite. 

The abbate interrupted him almost with an oath. 
‘I don’t refuse,’ said he; ‘ but I like to know whom I 
travel with. These are not the times in which one can 
pick up the first wanderer who pretends to to have a 
claim. There are brigands abroad.’ 

Several domestics, who were hanging about the gate- 
way, uttered a deprecatory invocation to the Virgin 
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‘You know best the state of your own country,’ 
answered Walter, beginning to get angry, and to shew 
it, as he thought that his request would be refused ; ‘I 
have had only an hour’s experience of it, for I have 
just arrived from Maretimo.’ 

‘ Cospetto !’ exclaimed the abbate, to the amazement 
of the devout servants of the bishop, ‘ why did you not 
say that before? I think I heard you were ship- 
wrecked. Be assured of my sympathy. Antonio, you 
lazy villain, get down at once, and offer this gentleman 
your mule; I thought you would do so without my 
bidding you. Here, good fellow [addressing the guide], 
is a white piece; I thank you for the companion you 
have brought me. Corpo di Bacco! I mean that Heaven 
rewards those who receive the shipwrecked stranger. 
You are in the saddle?—Good. Any baggage ?—No? 
Good. Come, children, let us be moving. My best 
wishes to the most holy father bishop. May he sleep 
on both his ears!’ 

Speaking in this vivacious way, the worthy abbate, 
exerting himself as if he were commanding a squadron 
of horse, soon got his little troop in order, and started 
off across the square, in the direction of the land gate 
of the city—the dismounted Antonio and half-a-dozen 
drivers bringing up the rear. 

Before they were well out of sight, whilst the demure 
servants of the bishop were wondering at the vivacity 
of the man they had supposed to be hard and bigoted, 
a pale face advanced in the moonlight from one of the 
windows on the first floor. 

The bishop himself, supposed to have retired to rest 
after a formal leave-taking, had been anxiously watch- 
ing the departure of his guest, the abbate, and seemed 
wonderfully relieved when the cavalcade, if we may 
use that word, was fairly out of sight. 

‘Ah! Luigi, Luigi!’ murmured he; ‘it is true that 
thou art my sister’s son, and I wish thee well. But 
put my gray hairs in the same cap with thy mad head! 
Ah! Luigi, Luigi! little dost thou know of the sweets 
of preferment.’ ° 

The worthy bishop wrapped himself closely in his 
gown of thin flannel, and retired to his bed, to dream 
the dreams of the just. 

From all this it is evident, that whilst the wily 
police of Trapani were looking for dangers to the 
Neapolitan government up blind-alleys and under dead- 
walls, there was something going on which the super- 
intendent—understanding the principle of a sprat to 
catch a whale—would have given his little-finger to 
know all about. As for Walter, he had not observed 
all we have related; but as he ambled along close 
behind the abbate, he could not help thinking of the 
magical effect which had been produced by the name 
of Maretimo. All the events of that night, indeed, 
stimulated his curiosity, and contributed to impress 
him with the idea, that he had got into a land of 
adventure and intrigue. The peculiar manner of 
Giacomo, and the singularity of his words, recurred 
forcibly to him. At first, he thought that all these 
people were engaged in the same undertaking with 
himself; but he had heard so much of Italian cunning, 
that he felt it to be quite possible that both the skipper 
and the abbate were members of the higher order 
of police, perpetually busy in sounding everybody’s 
opinions, and ready to enter into communication with 
all strangers, in the hope of discovering secrets impor- 
tant to the state. Then, again, it struck him, that by 
mere accident he had been brought in contact with 
people engaged in some dangerous conspiracy. 

He was presently confirmed in this last-mentioned 
suspicion; for as soon as they had given the pass- 
word, clattered through the gate of the town, and were 
out upon the road, the abbate, dropping back so as to 

be alongside with Walter, looked anxiously in his face, 
waited a moment, and then said, with an expression of 
some surprise: ‘ Well, then?’ 


‘Your servant,’ replied Walter, for lack of something 
better to say. 

‘I mean, what news ?’ 

‘I have not seen the papers for a fortnight.’ 

The abbate’s mule suffered for this. He got a 
tremendous kick from his rider, who was soon several 
paces ahead. 

‘The man is either a fool, a spy, or knows nothing,’ 
thought the churchman. 

‘He is evidently a conspirator—perhaps a brigand,’ 
said Walter to himself. ‘He may rob or murder me, 
but he shall neither make me an accomplice nor extort 
from me my secret. Would I had had confidence in 
Giacomo!’ 

They began to ascend the declivities behind Trapani, 
and soon entered the wildest part of the Val di Mazzara. 
Bare and rugged hills rose on all sides, dimly seen by 
the light of the moon. At times they descended into 
gloomy defiles, where they could scarcely distinguish 
the path along which the mules trod rapidly and 
firmly. The abbate checked his mule again in one of 
the most dismal passes, and waited until Walter was 
near him. 

‘Did you not say,’ he asked, speaking in a very 
measured voice, ‘that you were from Maretimo? 
These are words that should not be lightly spoken.’ 

‘They are the exact truth,’ replied Walter, more and 
more uneasy about the character of his companions, 
but thinking it best to be frank to a certain point; 
and thereupon he related his shipwreck, escape, and 
residence in the island, without in any way alluding 
to the Prisoner. The abbate listened with attention, 
but was so completely deceived by the abundance of 
details in which the narrator indulged, that he 
thought he was put in possession of the whole 
truth. His inquisitive manner now disappeared, 
and with it the interest he had appeared to feel in 
Walter. He said some words of sympathy, just 
sufficient to express his indifference, and then rode 

ead, and never spoke again during the remainder of 
the night. 

When daylight came, they were descending a steep 
mountainous road, towards the Bay of Castellamare, 
which spread placid and blue between two promon- 
tories clothed in forests. They were riding amidst 
vast vineyards, covered with bright young leaves. Tall 
reeds, like hop-poles, supported the interminable lines 
of festoons. The air was full of the songs of birds. 
The peasants were already out before the doors of the 
cottages in the few hamlets they passed. At another 
time, Walter would have occupied himself in noticing 
the picturesque features of the scene; he was now only 
anxious to observe the appearance of the companion 
whose mode of talking had.so puzzled and interested 
him. 


He was a little man, quite young, dressed in the 
usual uniform of Italian abbés—black coat, purple 
stockings, and square-toed shoes. He had plenty of 
raven curly hair, and very keen dark eyes, with which 
he rather disconcerted Walter when he looked too 
eagerly on him. The two or three persons he called 
his servants, might have been so, for an Italian abbé 
is often a man of considerable wealth; but with the 
exception of Antonio, they all seemed far too respect- 
able to occupy a menial position. Besides, when, by 
the varying pace of the mules, they sometimes came 
alongside their supposed master, they talked to him 
with evident familiarity, and not unfrequently made 
the Englishman the subject of their conversation, as 
could be divined by the glances of their eyes in his 
direction. 

That there was something mysterious going on was 
evident; but as no explanation was offered at that 
time, we shall hasten over the remainder of the journey. 
They passed Alcamo early, and travelling much more 
rapidly than is usual in that slow country, late in 
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the afternoon arrived in the good city of Palermo. 
Walter, after having made a very polite speech to 
the abbate, who listened with impatient indifference, 
asked for a guide to the Hotel of Santa Rosalia. 
Half-a-dozen men presented themselves at once, and 
almost hustled him along the streets, exchanging 
kicks and punches one with the other, as cicerones 
out of employ will do when a chance passenger falls 
into their clutches. Our phlegmatic Englishman paid 
no attention to them; but on arriving at the hotel, 
pulled out his remaining piece of gold, which the 
servants of the abbate with suspicious carelessness had 
not claimed, and bade them divide it amongst them 
—an operation that was net performed without the 
flashing of several knives in the bright Sicilian sun. 
A waiter seeing this act of munificence, understood 
that the travel-stained individual before him was a 
mad Englishman, who chose to go about without 
luggage, and accordingly rushed into the hotel, waving 
his napkin with a perfect yell of triumph. In a few 
moments, Walter was installed in a magnificent apart- 
ment, without a penny in his pocket, but with unlimited 
credit. He might have borrowed fifty pounds of the 
landlord at once. 

As he had taken nothing since leaving the boat, 
except some bread and cheese and wine given him by 
Antonio that morning, Walter now condescended to 
order a copious dinner, and even refrained from visiting 
his banker until he had disposed of it. Leaving him 
thus unromantically engaged, we shall accompany the 

rson described as Monsignore Frascatori, the dark 

ittle abbate, after he separated from Walter within 
the gate of the city. 

He dismissed most of the mule-drivers with a pre- 
sent, and assuming a very demure appearance, rode, 
followed by his companions at a respectful distance, 
towards a comparatively unfrequented quarter, where 
the streets are broad, with only half-a-dozen palaces 
and their gardens in each. Here such of the old 
Sicilian nobility as have not retired to the country, or 
become courtiers of the Neapolitan viceroy, lead a 
quiet life, devoting themselves with wonderful energy 
to religion, music, and card-playing, and taking as 
much pains as possible to make the government forget 
their very existence. Now and then the younger 
members of these families are led by their hot blood 
to engage in conspiracies ; and one or two of them are 
from time to time sent to expiate their enthusiasm in 
the prisons of Favignana. 

Towards one of the largest and most retired of the 
palaces of this quarter, the abbate and his followers 
rode. They were admitted into the court by an aged 
serving-man of decent aspect, who saluted them gravely, 
and called a valet to assist Antonio in landing the 
saddle-bags, and dismissing the muleteers. It was 
evident that the party now considered themselves at 
home, for they proceeded into the ante-chamber, and 
up a broad staircase, talking with so much familiarity, 
that any spectator would have at once divined that 
they had hitherto been playing a part, and felt relieved 
at being able to lay aside their borrowed character. 

The dark little man, whom we have hitherto men- 
tioned as the abbate, was no other than a personage 
who has already been introduced in the narrative of 
Paolo di Falco’s adventures—namely, Luigi Spada; 
and the young men who accompanied him, and pre- 
tended to be his servants, were the sons of the Marquis 
of Castelnuove, a wealthy and noble Sicilian. It is 
scarcely necessary, after the hints we have already 
dropped, to explain what they had been about. They 
had long laboured to find out the place of Paolo’s 
imprisonment; and having at length succeeded, had 
gone disguised to Trapani, hoping to seduce the bishop 
of that place, who was Spada’s uncle, to join with them 
in a plot to effect the deliverance of the young man. 
So respectable an accomplice, they imagined, would 


have rendered the matter easy. They could have 
matured their plans in the secure recesses of his palace, 
and set at defiance all the spies of Sicily. But the 
worthy prelate, recently appointed to that excellent 
benefice, was too cautious for them. He deplored the 
misfortunes of Luigi’s friend, but he deplored also 
his misdeeds. He affected to believe him guilty of 
assassination. Why should he peril his comfort to 
set a murderer loose again upon the world? In vain 
did Luigi appeal to his Sicilian blood. That had long 
subsided into a tranquil flow. The expedition, there- 
fore, had produced no result; although, had Walter 
been a little less cautious, and Luigi a little more 
discerning, the two plotters might have understood one 
another, and many of the chances of failure been set 
aside. How often in this life do men who have a great 
object in view, and who are yearning for companions in 
enterprise, pass each other by with the mask of caution 
on their faces, unrecognising and unrecognised ! 

The Marquis of Castelnuove, an excellent but timid 
gentleman, had seen his children depart on this 
undertaking with feelings of uneasiness and dismay. 
He had not, however, opposed them, because they only 
acted on principles which he had himself instilled into 
their minds; but it may easily be imagined that he 
had spent the few days during which they were absent 
in extreme anxiety. On hearing of their arrival, he 
hastened from his library, and came running to meet 
them in slippers and morning-gown, embracing them 
with a foolish fondness, that made Luigi for a moment 
feel quite ashamed of having led them to peril themselves 
to no purpose. 

‘Well, sons,’ said the old gentleman, after having 
peered inquiringly into their faces, ‘what success? 
You do not tell me what success.’ 

They briefly related their doings. He became pen- 
sive—sitting in his arm-chair as they stood around 
him; for he felt that they had come home to him 
because they had met with insurmountable difficulties, 
and would be tranquil only until some new hope lured 
them forth again. However, there they were in safety, 
and were to be made much of for awhile. Orders were 
sent to the kitchen that a regular banquet should be 
prepared ; and the marquis, meantime—curiously dis- 
tracted by his notions of honour, and an exclusive 
desire for the safety of his family—began very gently 
to try the effect of amiable corruption on the mind of 
Spada, the real soul of the little conspiracy. He 
knew that the young man had some pretensions to the 
hand of his daughter, Antonia; and though he had 
never encouraged them at all before, began now jocu- 
larly to allude to the subject, whilst the other young 
men sat in a sort of sulky disappointed way, talking 
low in another corner of the room. 

Luigi was delighted and surprised, and did for a 
moment quite forget his imprisoned friend, or rather 
if he thought of him whilst the marquis slyly endea- 
voured to excite his ambition, it was to admit to him- 
self that any attempt to effect his release would not 
only probably fail, but would introduce disaster and 
misfortune into other families. He could, at anyrate, 
flatter himself that he had done his duty; and Antonia 
would respect him for this. Such is the way in which 
men contrive to palliate the bitterness of defeat; but 
if any one had been aware of these thoughts, he might 
have formed a very discouraging estimate of human 
nature. 

Suddenly a servant came in, and said that a man on 
horseback, who seemed to have ridden hard, was 
inquiring for Spada. The marquis turned very pale, 
for he suspected danger in any unusual occurrence of 
this kind. All guessed at once that this was another 
incident of their plot; and the young men, who had no 
doubt been influenced a good deal by a craving for 
excitement, which was denied them in the ordinary 
course of their existence, and who had felt dispirited 
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because their occupation was gone, and they might 
have to fall back on the dismal routine of everyday 
life, brightened up all at once, much to their good 
father’s dismay. They collected round Spada in an 
animated group, and eagerly waited the appearance 
of the new-comer, who was no other than Giacomo, 
hot and dusty with fast riding. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, when the servant had retired, 
doffing his cap to the marquis, but speaking to the 
others with res familiarity, ‘I did not know of 
your departure until this morning; I had something 
to tell that may be important; and though the water 
is my element, have ridden a horse nearly to death to 
be with you in time. Where is the Englishman ?’ 

‘We got rid of him as soon as we could,’ said Spada, 
with a shrug of contempt. 

‘But is he not in the secret? No! How is it, then, 
that you accepted his companionship ?’ 

‘He told us he came from Maretimo, and wanted to 
get on to Palermo at once. There were curious ears 
about, so I could ask for no explanation then; but 
when I sounded him, he only looked foolish, as his 
countrymen generally do, and professed to know 
nothing. Is it this that has brought you post-haste 
from Trapani ?’ 

‘Signor Spada,’ exclaimed Giacomo somewhat piqued, 
‘that man is a dangerous enemy or a cunning friend. 
Did he tell you that he had had speech of the Prisoner ?’ 

‘He pretended to know nothing about him.’ 

‘Perhaps he was wise not to unburden himself 
lightly. From me, however, he could not conceal that 
fact. It was Paolo di Falco who saved his life. I 
inferred, of course, that our friend would find or make 
an opportunity of speaking to him, and sending a 
message ashore; and endeavoured to worm something 
out of him. But with the phlegm of his nation, he 
repelled my advances. I was disgusted; but afraid to 
be too communicative, and left him in the hands of the 
police. I met him afterwards going into the town, 
and promised myself that I would provoke him to an 
explanation in the morning. But I learned that he 
had gone straight to meet you, and had at once been 
received as a fellow-traveller. There seemed some 
mystery in this; and as you have hitherto honoured 
me with your confidence, I thought I ought to know 
all about it.’ 

‘Then you bring no news?’ edged in the marquis, 
who drew a long breath at this explanation. ‘You were 
only jealous that something was going on of which you 
knew not the secret? Fie, fie!—for a conspirator, that 
savours too much of womanly curiosity.’ 

Giacomo looked rather crest-fallen, and tried to add 
as an excuse, that the Filippa, his own vessel, was in 
the port of Palermo ; but Luigi Spada, after reflecting 
awhile, raised his head with a bright look, and said: 
‘My friends, believe me to be blind and stupid, if what 
I now say is not true. We have all mistaken, the 
character of that Englishman. Gratitude, rising to 
the height of chivalrous sentiment, is the charac- 
teristic of his countrymen. If Paolo di Falco saved 
his life, depend on it he will never forget the obliga- 
tion. Besides, his extreme caution, by whith he has 
deceived both Giacomo and ourselves, is proof that he 
is plotting something. An ordinary tourist who had 
met with so remarkable an adventure, would have 
made the whole country ring with it. This cold-looking 

oung man has avoided all display, and is evidently 
orn on with some steady object in view. Who 
knows but that he may be commissioned to commu- 
nicate with us? He said something of going to 
Messina. Paolo imagines us to be there. I see it all. 
The very fact of his denying to me that he knew of the 


existence of the Prisoner, and ascribing his preserva- | fi 


tion to the garrison, whilst to Giacomo he confessed 
the truth, is more than sufficient to prove these sur- 
mises. Gentlemen, we all came back here like whipped 


children. I see in your eyes that you are ready to go 
forth again. Let us, however, be cautious. The first 
step is to find where our mysterious friend is lodged. 
That will be easy. I undertake the task. This is all 
we wanted.’ 

The Marquis of Castelnuove, who had imagined 
his children to be effectually rebutted by their dis- 
appointment, did not attempt to repress the enthusiasm 
which the speech of Luigi Spada had created; and 
sank back into his chair, secretly promising himself, in 
case any disaster happened, to retract all he had said 
about Antonia. The youths, fine handsome fellows, 
though with features somewhat fatigued by ennui, by 
which Sicilian gentlemen are nearly all devoured, 
seemed quite transformed by the fresh prospect held 
out to them; and paced up and down the room, talking 
and laughing with Giacomo, as if he had come to invite 
them to a party of pleasure. They did not know 
Paolo, except from having taken an ice with him 
occasionally in the Caffe del Teatro when they were 
on a visit to Messina; but they felt a general sympathy 
with all who were persecuted by the Neapolitan 
government, and persuaded themselves that they were 
doing service to their country by assisting them. To 
a certain extent they were right; for by these private 
conspiracies, so common in Sicily, this opposition carried 
on in detail, the members of the party to which they 
belonged contrived to maintain a certain amount of 
organisation, and be prepared for greater efforts. 

Before issuing forth into the streets, Luigi 
got rid of his clerical dress, which he had adopted 
only to be able to visit his uncle the bishop, without 
attracting the attention of the police. He was known 
not only to be Paolo’s intimate friend, but to have 
busied himself in inquiries as to his fate; so that his 
presence in Trapani, if observed, might have been a 
signal for watchfulness. We shall see besides, that, 
like many of his countrymen, he had dramatic notions 
as to how a conspirator ought to behave; and was 
unnecessarily partial to the slouched hat and the ample 
cloak. When dressed in plain gentleman’s clothes, 
after an hour’s toilet, despite a certain wildness and 
oddity of look, Luigi seemed quite an attractive per- 
sonage, not only to others but to himself. He admired 
his appearance in a full-length mirror, and no doubt 
wished that Antonia was there to be dazzled. There 
is a great deal of simplicity in the vanity of these 
southern natures: they care little to conceal—with 
the far-sighted cunning of more civilised races—that 
they are not blind to their own good qualities. 

‘Very good—excellent!’ said Luigi, turning from 
his rapid inspection with a smile of satisfied pride. 

Giacomo, who had evidently a particular admiration 
for him, echoed his exclamation. 

‘ Per Bacco !’ cried he. ‘It does my heart good to 
see you out of that black dress, under which a brave 
bosom must ever feel confined. You are almost as 
handsome now as when ’—— 

Luigi checked some imprudent expression by a 
glance; and the Marquis of Castelnuove, who watched 
everything that passed with keen anxiety, understood 
that there was a mystery within a mystery in all this, 
like a succession of Chinese ivory balls cut one inside 
the other. 

‘I must be trusted before I trust you with Antonia,’ 
thought he. 

The young men noticed nothing, and urged Luigi 
to hasten his interview with the Englishman. He went 
forth, accordingly, alone, walking slowly—vain fellow 
that he was !—to give everybody, especially the ladies, 
who were taking their twilight drive along the Strada 
di Toledo, an opportunity of admiring his dapper little 


gure. 

When he arrived at the Hotel of Santa Rosalia, and 
asked if an English traveller had arrived there that 
day to lodge, they told him that such had indeed been 
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the case; but that, after having eaten like a savage 
wolf, the stranger had gone forth, remained absent an 
hour, returned, paid his bill, and announced his imme- 
diate departure from Palermo. By what road and by 
what conveyance the indefatigable Walter had pursued 
his journey, Luigi could not learn. 


VESTED INTERESTS. 


Everysopy knows by reputation, if he does not know 
him personally, the Parisian chiffonnier. Covered with 
rags, a basket full of filth on his shoulder, a lantern 
by his side, he walks in the early night through the 
streets, striking the hook of the peculiar stick he carries 
into every morsel of dirty paper lying on the heaps of 
mud, and depositing it in his basket as if it were a 
treasure. That he should carefully turn over the heaps 
of mud and refuse in search of spoil is intelligible, but 
the dirty piece of paper—what can it be worth, even to 
a chiffonnier ! 

But what everybody does not know is—the chiffonnier 
has a vested interest in these same heaps of mud, of 
which the police, powerful as it is at Paris, dares not 
deprive him. The attempt was once made, and its 
remembrance dwells yet in the mind of this civic 
nomade. He will talk to you as long as you like of 
the civil war which he once waged successfully over 
his heaps of cabbages. Those who have known Paris 
under the old régime, may yet remember the huge 
dung-carts which, at four o’clock in the morning, were 
wont to rumble over the hollow streets of the capital 
—stopping up the narrow ways sometimes for hours 
together—emitting the most fearful stenches — and 
always overfull, strewing the way with the abundant 
droppings of their horrid contents. 

The approach of the cholera in 1832 frightened all 
the world. The most palpable evil, and that most 
easily removed, were these dung-carts, and the mud- 
heaps which, formed every evening, were allowed to 
spread pestilence during the night. The municipality, 
therefore, resolved to substitute small and light dung- 
carts for the aforesaid heavy machines, and to make 
an evening round, carrying off the accumulations of 
the day. 

But the municipality reckoned without its chiffonnier. 
To remove the mud-heaps was to deprive the chiffonnier 
of his existence. There were, even then, 1800 of these 
people in Paris, almost all with families. The whole 
property recovered, by means of the chiffonniers, and 
applied to their own uses, exceeded 1,000,000 francs. 
This property the municipality, in real fact, proposed to 
confiscate ; for it formed a most serious consideration 
in the contract of the parties to whom the cleansing of 
the city was to be confided on the new plan. The con- 
tractor could not hope to emulate the industry of the 
chiffonnier, but he reckoned upon a good 20,000 francs 
per annum from this source of profit. 

The cleansing of the city on the old and imperfect 
plan had cost about L.60,000 yearly. The new con- 
tractors engaged to do the business effectually for about 
one-half. Thus there was a saving to the public purse ; 
health for the inhabitants; comfort for the visitor; a 
bad reputation removed from the city: society was the 
gainer on all sides, and the chiffonnier alone the loser. 
The chiffonnier was forced either to fight society, to 
work honestly, or to perish. Of these three alternatives, 
he chose the first. 

On the 31st of March, the new dung-carts were set 
in motion. All the chiffonniers of Paris were ready to 
receive them. They followed the vehicles, shouting, 
singing, dancing—their wild rags fluttering in the 
breeze of a spring evening, and their bodies contorted 
with the gesticulations only possible to a Frenchman. 
They were principally congregated at the corners of the 
great streets, where the refuse of the large restaurants 
"™ swept up every evening. Here, of course, they 


were in the way of swelling their numbers by all the 
vagabonds of the metropolis. The women joined them 
in crowds. The motley assemblage—hooting at a dung- 
cart—formed a scene at least original. As usual, from 
hootings they proceeded to action. All the carts 
circulating along the line of the quays were jostled 
into the river; in other places, they were broken, and 
the conductors seriously injured. 

The authorities, for a night or two, treated the 
matter as a joke. At last it became serious. The 
malcontent chiffonniers were joined by a new set of 
interested parties. These were the proprietors of the 
large dung-carts now discarded ; they had been in the 
habit of letting them out at so much per journey, gene- 
rally fifteen francs, and the value of the manure. If 
the chiffonniers had a vested interest in the mud-heaps, 
the cart-proprietors had a vested interest in crowding 
and infesting the streets with their mud-carts. The 
new allies brought, of course, their quota of friends 
and adherents; the tumult became serious; the dirt 
was nightly scattered about the streets; the cholera 
was at hand; and the police prepared for a final 
demonstration. 

But the chiffonniers had other resources beyond that 
of brute force. They spread the report that the police 
and their friends had imported the cholera by poisoning 
the city. The world actually believed them in the 
year of grace 1832! Although the cholera had been 
slowly and steadily advancing ; had been on the move 
for three years; had reached Russia, Germany, and, 
finally, England ; its approach to France was not to be 
reconciled with natural causes. Without doubt, Paris 
was poisoned by the enemies of the people and of the 
chiffonniers. These last were not content with mere 
reports: men were seen about the city furtively pour- 
ing something from a phial into the fountain, yet taking 
care that they should be observed. Oneof these phials was 
seized—it contained liquorice-water. Others beckoned 
children down the by-streets, and gave them sweet- 
meats: others threw dust into the pits, and then made 
off mysteriously. People declared that they had seen 
two sergens de ville in the act of poisoning a little 
girl. Pellets of bread and little white balls were scat- 
tered about the streets—the last were of earthenware. 
Little morsels of meat were thrown under the gates of 
the hotels ; coloured sugar-plums were scattered about ; 
men dashed wildly in different directions, pouring wine 
or vinegar on the road ; red powder, found afterwards to 
be shaving-powder, was put upon wine-bottles—and the 
bottles of course discovered ; small parcels of tobacco, 
mixed with a black powder, were thrown here and 
there. One or two persons, bolder than the rest, 
threw themselves into horrible convulsions, as if 
suffering under the worst effects of poison. 

Meanwhile some of the newspapers took up the 
matter: it was an opportunity too good to be lost. A 
man had been seen to enter a wine-shop. He sent the 
master to the cellar on some excuse, and then poured 
powder into the wine. The people saw him, and fell 
upon him. The police instantly interfered, and carried 
him off with the utmost care and respect. These, and 
a hundred other such stories, were famous reading for a 
Parisian mob. Those only who have seen the readers 
to these strange assemblies, can form an idea of the 
ecstatic interest with which they would thunder forth 
the contents of the paper. 

All this came to the assistance of the bands follow- 
ing, as usual, the obnoxious mud-carts. The general 
cry of poisoning was raised on all sides. Men with 
naked arms, women with their hair about théir ears, 
aided the chiffonniers in vociferations against a mur- 
derous police. If these ever had possessed any definite 
aim, the consequences would have been truly serious. 
They could break up the mud-carts, small vehicles of 
little value, and which were sure to be replaced on 
the morrow. This done, they had no definite point 
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towards which to carry their indignation. Hence, 
beyond a few isolated instances of pillage, the disturb- 
ances did little real damage. 

Meantime the newspapers—even those above forging 
wild stories of poisoned wine—took up the quarrel 
upon popular grounds. What was to be done with the 
chiffonniers, if they were deprived of their daily bread ? 
It was a ministerial job, perpetrated at the expense of 
a laborious and unhappy class. Did the ministry think 
that they could with impunity rob the people of their 
livelihood? Where was the compensation to the 
chiffonnier for the loss of _ he had been taught 
to look upon as his property 

The people, it was Midd, had their right in the 
produce of the earth, and wo to those who deprived 
them of it! Cabbage-leaves, without question, were 
part of the produce of the earth. To all this were 
added popular proclamations, in the usual style, posted 
about the walls. 

A revolt at St Pelagie, excited by the confusion, 
came in time to assist the tumult. The prisoners— 
many of them political—were on the point of obtaining 
their freedom. Meanwhile the report of poisoning, 
raised for a momentary purpose, reached a terrible 
climax. The populace thought proper to suspect cer- 
tain individuals; no one could tell why. At Vaugirard, 
two men were pursued and killed in the very office of 
the commissary of police. A notary’s clerk was killed 
in the Rue St Denis. The quays, the halles, the popu- 
lous streets of the Rue St Martin and the Faubourg St 
Antoine, were filled with an infuriated mob. The terrors 
of the scene were, as usual in Paris, mixed with the 
ludicrous. ‘Two men were pursued in the Faubourg 
St Antoine for giving a poisoned slice of bread and 
butter to a child; the men were caught, surrounded 
by the mob, who flourished over them with fury the 
terrible slice. As they were on the point of proceed- 
ing to extreme measures, one of the commissaires de 
police, who happened fortunately to be in the way, 
offered to eat the bread and butter with his own official 
mouth. This he did amid the laughter of the mob, 
who enjoyed the joke, but did not abate a jot of their 
suspicions. 

Those were not the days for police triumphs. The 
government and the municipality could act i 
individuals with sufficient vigour, but they could not 
manage a mob. It was evident that the popular 
could not be put down without loss of life, and the 
consequences might be too serious to risk for a mere 
matter of health and decency. The contest ended by 
the proprietors of the new dung-carts promising to give 
up the evening round—for which they had no com- 
pensation—getting as much for the sixty mud-carts 
destroyed in the affray. Thus the matter has rested 
ever since. The chiffonniers yet remain, to perpetuate 
a wild tribe in the midst of civilisation, and a pic- 
turesque existence when all else that is picturesque 
is lost amid elegance and comfort. For whatever 
reason, the population of Paris, of whatever class, has 
a liking for the chiffonniers, made up of pity, habit, and 
the general interest it feels on the sight of these strange 
figures in the great patchwork of society. It is to 
this odd kind of sympathy that the chiffonnier—as he 
owed to it his victory in the serious struggle for 
existence which he once maintained against society— 
will probably owe the continuance of his class for many 
years to come. 

It should not be omitted that the official 
authorities solemnly declared, that the intention of a 
large body of the disaffected part of the populace was 
to begin poisoning in earnest, when they found that 
their shams failed to create a disturbance sufficient to 
shake the government. The plot was regularly formed. 
These men bound themselves to scatter poison in the 
shops of the bakers and confectioners, if they were not 
detected. The discovery of positive cases of poison 


could not fail, they imagined, to affect the public mind, 
in its excited state, until it was worked up to the 
commission of any enormity. If the offender were 
discovered, it was arranged that he should be set upon 
by members of their own party, who should raise the 
cry that he was a police agent, letting him escape in 
the disturbance, and fixing at the same time the 
intended stigma on the police. This plot required too 
much finesse and contrivance to be carried out by so 
large a body of men as were necessary to its accom- 
plishment; but that it existed, the most decided 
testimony is at this moment in existence. 


MUSIC IN METAL. 

No one who lives within hearing of Bow-bells, or of 
any other such tintinnabulary distributers of sound, 
but knows that metal is sonorous. Some people like 
the sound of bells ; some the clang of cymbals; some 
the clink of a smith’s hammer on the anvil; while 
others find no metallic music so pleasing as the ring of 
gold and silver coins on the counter. Every silver- 
smith knows that a piece of bent sheet-silver heated, 
will hum and sing when placed on a block of cold iron, 
which is a different sort of music to that produced by 
percussion, and thus it might appear that the subject 
of music in metal is speedily exhausted. But in this 
last-mentioned fact a property is involved of a very 
remarkable nature—namely, that metals, under certain 
circumstances, produce their own music, and sing in 
such a style as to surprise the listener. 

The thing was discovered in a curious way in a 
stirring year—that which saw the battle of Trafalgar— 
by Mr Schwartz, an inspector of smelting-works in 
Saxony. He had melted some silver in a ladle, and 
being impatient for it to cool, turned out the hemi- 
spherical mass as soon as it solidified, on a cold iron 
anvil, when, to his astonishment, musical tones came 
from it similar, as he described, to those of an organ. 
The strange occurrence got talked about, and a learned 
German professor having heard of it, visited the smelt- 
ing-works, and had the experiment repeated in his 
presence. He, too, heard the sounds, but he did not 


against | think them equal to those of an organ, and noticed 


that they were accompanied by vibrations in the lump 


cry | of silver, and that when these ceased, the sounds ceased 


also. It was a curious fact, and there the matter 
rested 


Twenty-five years later, the same phenomenon was 
discovered, but in a different way, near the foot of the 
Cheviots, by Mr Arthur Trevelyan, who, to quote an 
account of the incident, ‘was engaged in spreading 
pitch with a hot plastering-iron, and observing in one 
instance that the iron was too hot, he laid it slantingly 
against a block of lead which happened to be at hand. 
Shortly afterwards he heard a shrill note, resembling 
that produced on the chanter of the smaller Northum- 
berland pipes—an instrument played by his father’s 
gamekeeper. Not knowing the cause of the sound, he 
thought that this person might be practising out-of- 
doors ; but on going out, the sound ceased to be heard, 
while on his return he heard it as shrill as before. His 
attention was at length attracted to the hot iron, which 
he found to be in a state of vibration, and thus discovered 
the origin of this strange music.’ 

Here was something to set an ingenious mind at 
work ; and as nothing happens without a cause, except 
the breaking of domestic crockery, Mr Trevelyan, 
having asked the advice of Dr Reid of Edinburgh, set 
himself to discover the cause of the music. He made 
a number of careful experiments, during which he 
ascertained that a ‘rocker,’ as he called it, brought out 
the loudest and clearest notes, and he described his 

roceedings so well, that they were published in the 
ransactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
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rocker here mentioned is an instrument bearing some 
resemblance to the bevelled soldering-iron used by 
tinmen. Imagine a piece of brass, four inches long, 
somewhat similar in shape to the outer half of a broad 
old-fashioned sash-bar, with a thin groove passing from 
end to end of its narrowest edge, and with a slim, 
straight handle of the same metal, terminating in a 
knob, and you have the rocker. The mode of using it 
will be presently explained. 

Professor Faraday next took up the subject, and 
made it the theme of a lecture -which he delivered at 
the Royal Institution, embodying an explanation of 
the phenomenon—lucid and apprehensible, as his 
explanations always are. He confirmed Mr Trevelyan’s 
view as to the tones being due to an alternate expan- 
sion and contraction caused by the heat. This it is 
that sets the rocker vibrating; and according to the 
rapidity or slowness of the vibrations, such is the pitch 
of the tone. The particular way in which the expan- 
sion takes place is, that the groove in the edge of the 
rocker makes it a double edge, and whenever the 
heated rocker is placed resting on a mass of lead, a 
couple of little prominences or hills rise up, imme- 
diately under the points of contact, being the natural 
effect of expansion caused by heat. At the same 
moment the rocker begins to vibrate, and no sooner is 
one side raised than the hill on- that side suddenly 
sinks, owing to the rapid absorption of its heat by the 
surrounding mass of lead. consequence is, that 
the rocker descends through a greater distance than it 
rose, whereby the other edge being raised, the same 
effect is produced on the opposite side; and thus the 
vibrations continue as long as there is a sufficient 
difference of temperature between the two metals. 
The movement as here described, affords an instance of 
a curious maintaining power; for ‘the force which 
really lifts the rocker is on one side of the centre of 
gravity, while the rising side of the rocker itself is on 
the other;’ and the point ‘under process of heating 
is always moving towards the other, which is under 
process of cooling.’ 

Although, as yet, there does not appear to be any 
way of turning these experiments to a practical use, 
they are of much importance in a scientific point of 
view, as shewn by the researches of Dr Tyndall, profes- 
sor of natural philosophy at the Royal Institution. 
He has repeated the experiments, and extended them 
to other substances besides metals, finding in all of 
them a confirmation of Mr Faraday’s views, and 
proving, what had been denied—that a tone can be 
produced by two metals of the same kind in contact ; 
for instance, silver on silver, or copper on copper. In 
this case, however, the silver or copper rocker is made 
to rest on a very thin slip of the same metal held in a 
vice. Agates, and some other gems, rock-crystal, fluor- 
spar, fossil-wood, glass and earthenware, will also give 
out tones to a heated rocker—the only condition of 
success appearing to be a clean and even edge in the 
substance under experiment. Among this class of 
substances, rock-salt exhibits extraordinary effects. 
Desirous of trying this mineral, Dr Tyndall, whose 
remarks we have quoted above, placed a partially 
cooled rocker on a mass of it, when, as he writes, ‘ to 
my astonishment a deep musical sound commenced 
immediately ; the temperature of the rocker being at 
the time far below that of boiling water, and when the 
singing ended, was scarcely above blood heat.” In this 
case, the want of an edge appears to be of no import- 
ance, for when ‘the heated rocker was laid on a large 
boulder-shaped mass of the salt, it commenced to sing 
immediately. I scarcely know a substance,’ adds Dr 
Tyndall, ‘metallic or non-metallic, with which vibra- 
tions can be obtained with greater ease and certainty 
than with this mineral.’ 

Now, here is something to furnish occupation 
for evening-hours during the coming winter, the 


experiments being such as may be tried by the fireside, 
and even in the drawing-room. A commencement may 
be made in a rough way by heating a poker, and placing 
it with the knob resting on a table, and the heated end 
on a block of cold lead. The singing will at once be 
heard. Rockers of various kinds may next be intro- 
duced, made as above described, and placed so as to 
rest horizontally during the experiment. With a 
hand-vice, such as will fasten to the edge of a table, 
after the manner of a lady’s pincushion, the thinnest 
slips of metal may be securely held while testing their 
quality. The effect, too, may be tried of pressing 
slightly with a knitting-needle on the back of the rocker 
immediately above the groove: it will be found that a 
whole octave of tones may be produced by varying the 
pressure ; the lowest with least pressure, and shrillest 
with the highest. 

Perhaps, after all, there may be more in the music 
of the spheres than a dream of poets or philosophers. 
We have all heard how that the statue of Memnon 
used to sing in the morning sunbeams, and who shall 
say that out of the experiments we have suggested, 
may not come a musical instrument on which heat 
= the only performer! Wind will then have a 
riv 


PARABLES. 


* Hold every mortal joy 
With a loose hand !’ 


We clutch our joys as children clutch their flowers ; 
We know them sweet, yet scarce believe them ours 
Till our hot palms have smirched their colours rare, 
And pressed their dewy blood out, unaware. 


But the wise Gardener, whose they were, comes by, 
And, while we are not looking, with mild eye, 


Mournful, yet sweet, and pitiful, though stern, 
Takes them. 


Then in a moment we discern 
By loss, what was possession, and half wild, 
Lift up rash empty hands like wrongéd child, 
Crying: ‘ Why didst thou snatch my posies fine ?’ 
But he says tenderly: ‘ Not thine, but mine.’ 
And points to those stained fingers which do prove 
Our fatal cherishing, our cruel love: 
At which we, chidden, a pale silence keep, 
Yet evermore must weep, and weep, and weep. 


So on through devious ways and thorny brakes, 
Quiet and slow, our shrinking feet he takes, 

Led by the purpled hand, which, laved with tears, 
More and more clean beneath his sight appears. 
At length the heavy eyelids trembling shine 

‘Iam content. Thou took’st but what was thine. 


And then he us his beauteous garden shews, 
Where, bountiful, the Rose of Sharon grows, 
Where in the breezes opening spice-buds swell, 
And the pomegranates yield a pleasant smell ; 
While to and fro peace-sandalled angels move 
In the calm air that they—not we—call Love ; 
An air so fine and rare, our grosser breath 
Cannot inhale till purified by death. 

And thus, we, struck with longing, evermore 
Do sit and wait outside the Eden-door, 

Until the gracious Gardener maketh sign— 
‘Enter in peace. All this is mine—and thine.’ 
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